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CHAPTER XVI, 
CHASTELARD. 


“ C*O you are really going to be an heiress, my dearest ?” Mary 

Blanchet said to Minola, when our heroine was settled at home 
again. “I knew you ought to be, and would be if right were done ; 
but right so often isn’t done. My brother will be so glad to hear 
it !—but not as other people might be glad, you know.” For Mary 
began to be afraid that by a hasty word she might be filling the heart 
of her friend with suspicion of her brother. 

“T don’t know, Mary. Mr. Money, and others I suppose, say 
so. I wish it were not true ; I am all right as things are, and I hate 
the idea of gaining by this poor woman’s death. I think I should not 
feel so if we had been friends, and if I could think that it was like a 
kindly gift from her, and that she wished me to have it. But it is all 
so different. And then, what do I want of it?” 

“One can do so much good with money,” said little Mary, 
sighing. She was thinking of her brother. 

“ Yes, that is true,” Minola said, thinking of Mary herself and of 
what she might perhaps do forher. “ But don’t tell anyone about this, 
Mary—not even your brother—if you can well help it,” Minola 
added, knowing what little chance there would be of Mary’s keeping 
such a thing secret from her brother. “ It is all uncertain and only 
talk as yet, you know.” 

“These things are never secret, dearest,” Mary said, with a wise 
shake of the head. “ Men always get to know of them. I think the 
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birds of the air carry the news abroad that a woman has money, or 
that she has not;” and Mary sighed again gently. 

“Do you see much of an alteration in the ways of men towards 
me already, Mary? Do they hang around me in adoring groups? Do 
they lean enraptured over me as I sweep the chords of the harp? 
Do they who whispered that I sang like the crow before, now loudly 
declare that my voice puts the nightingale out of conceit with his 
own minstrelsy ?” 

“ Now you are only talking nonsense, dear ; for we know so few 
men—and then you don’t play the harp, and you never sing in com- 
pany. But, if you ask me, I think I do see some difference.” 

“ Already, Mary ?” 

“Well, yes, I think so; in one instance at least. Not, surely, 
that you were not likely to have attentions enough paid to you in 
any case, if you cared about them or encouraged them, and that, 
even if you hadn’t a sixpence in the world—but still——” 

“ But still it does enhance one’s charms, you think? Come, 
Mary, tell me the name of this mercenary admirer. Depend upon 
it, all his arts shall fail.” 

“You are only laughing at me still, dearest ; but there is some- 
thing in it, I can tell you, for all that. It is not my idea ‘alone, I can 
assure you. What do you think of a duke’s brother for an admirer, 
Minola?” 

Little Mary Blanchet was a crafty little personage. She thought 
she could not too soon begin working for her brother’s cause by 
trying to throw discredit on the motives of all other possible wooers. 
She had observed when going now and then to the house of the 
Moneys, during the last few days, that the returned cadet of the one 
great ducal house whereof she had any knowledge was there every 
day, and that he was very attentive to Minola. ‘The same remark 
had been made by Mrs. Money, and had called forth an indignant objec- 
tion from Lucy, who protested against the thought of her Nola having 
a broken-down outcast like that for a lover. But Mary, who was 
almost terrified at the idea of sitting down in the same room with 
any member of the great family who owned the mausoleum at 
Keeton, was not certain how far the name of a family like that might 
not go with any girl, even Minola, and believed it not an unwise 
precaution to begin as soon as possible throwing discredit on_ his 
purposes. 

Minola tried not to seem vexed. She had liked to talk to Mr. 
St. Paul when he came, as he did every day of her stay in Victoria 
Street. She had liked it because it gave her no trouble in thinking, 
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and it saved her from having to talk to others with whom she might 
have felt more embarrassed, and because it turned away attention 
from what might perhaps have otherwise been observed—as she 
feared, at least—by too keen eyes. If Mary must suspect anything, 
it was a relief to find that she only suspected this, and Minola tried 
to make merry with her about her absurdity. But in her secret 
heart she sickened at such talk, and such thoughts, and felt as if the 
very shadow of the fortune which was expected for her, falling 
already on her path, was making it one of new pain and of still less 
accustomed shame. 

“ Poverty parts good company, used to be said,” Minola thought; 
‘a little money seems much more likely to part good company in 
my case.” 

Yet that there are advantages in a command of money was soon 
made very clear to Minola. When she returned from a walk a day 
or two after, she found a specimen copy of Herbert Blanchet’s poems 
awaiting her, with a note from Victor Heron. The letter was 
somewhat awkward and rueful. Mr. Heron explained that, by her 
express instructions, he had allowed Blanchet to have it all his own 
way in the arrangement of the style of his appearance in paper and 
print ; and that the cost had become something far greater than he 
had anticipated. 

“You should never have been troubled about this,” Victor went 
on to say, “ but that you made me promise that you alone should pay 
for this thing ; I wish I hadn’t made any such promise, or consented 
that Blanchet should have his way in the business. To think of a 
grown man, who has seen the world, leaving a matter of money and 
business in the hands of a girl and a poet! Blanchet has been 
going it.” 

Minola in all her trouble found room for wonder, delight, and 
something like alarm in looking at the superb edition in which the 
poems of Mr. Blanchet were to go before a world scarcely prepared 
for so much artistic gorgeousness. All that vellum paper, rare 
typography, costly and fantastic binding, and lavish illustration 
could do for poetry had been done, without stint, on behalf of 
Herbert Blanchet. The leaves were as thick as parchment and as 
soft as satin. Only a very few lines of verse appeared on each broad 
luxurious page. Every initial letter of a sentence was a fantastic 
design. ‘The whole school of Blanchet’s artistic friends had rushed 
inte combination to enrich the pages, the margins, and the covers, 
with fanciful illustration. If they only had been great, or even 
successful and popular artists, the book might have been worth its 
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weight in gold. Unfortunately, Mr. Blanchet’s artistic friends were 
not yet great or famous. The outer world—the world, which, in the 
opinion of the school, was wholly composed of dullards and Philis- 
tines—knew as yet nothing about these artists, and neither blamed 
them nor praised them. The volume was as large in it; superficial 
extent as an ordinary atlas, and some of the poems which occupied a 
whole page were not more than four lines in length. The whole 
thing seemed truly, in the words of a poet whom Mr. Blanchet espe- 
cially despised, “ all a wonder and a wild desire.” 

Thinking of herself as the patroness and in some sort the parent 
of such a volume, Minola felt some such mixture of pride and 
timidity as a modest girl might own who has suddenly been made a 
princess, and is not quite certain whether she will be able to support 
her position with becoming nerve and dignity. 

There came a little letter, too, from the poet himself. It ran in this 
fashion :— 


Dear Patroness and Queen,—The Poet has not dared to send in unfitting 
casket the offering which your approval has made precious. The poems which 
are addressed to you must at least offer themselves in form not unworthy to be 
touched by your hand, 

In all devotion yours, 
HERBERT BLANCHET. 


Nor did the volume want a poetical dedication. The second 
leaf contained the following :— 


Unto my LADY PATRONESS AND QUEEN. 


Upon my darkness may there well befall 
Light of all darkness, darkness of all light ; 
Starfire of amber, dew of deathlike sheen ; 
Waters that burn, pale fires that sicken all, 
And shadows all aglow with saffron light ; 
But comes my lady, who is Glory’s queen, 
And all the bright is dark, and pallid dark the bright. 


Minola read this dedication again and again, puzzled, amused, 
angry, hardly knowing whether to laugh or to cry. “Am I Glory’s 
queen ?” she asked of her ownsoul. “ And if Iam, am I letting light 
or darkness in upon my poor poet? Am I depriving him of the 
amber, the dew, and the saffron light, or not? Is it praise or blame, 
this dedication? I suppose it must be praise, but I don’t think 
anybody could tell from its words. Oh, my dear little Mary 
Blanchet, why must you have a brother ?—-and why must that brother 
be a poet ?” 

There was one consolation—the dedication did not set forth her 
name, and nobody could know who the lady patroness of the poet 
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might be. Minola felt inclined to be offended that she should be in 
any way brought into this folly, but she was not certain whether 
remonstrance or complaint might not be more ridiculous than utter 
silence. After all, nobody knew anything about her or cared, she 
said. If she were to complain in any way, it would only grieve poor 
Mary, whom the thought that her brother could have offended her 
friend and leader would drive well-nigh distracted. ‘What does it 
matter if I am made a little ridiculous in my own eyes?” she asked 
herself. “ It is only inmy own eyes, I suppose. Mary will look on it 
all as delightful ; her brother of course means it for the best, and 
thinks it superb poetry ; and there is no one else likely to care either 
way. Itis not much to be a little more ridiculous in my own eyes 
than I have already made myself.” 

Perhaps—perhaps—let it be said with hesitation and much caution 
—there was something not wholly unwelcome to our heroine in the idea 
that she could be Glory’s queen and all the rest of it to any human 
creature, not to say any poet, just now. She felt humbled and deeply 
depressed. In her own eyes she was lowered by what she knew of 
her own heart. Her pride had received a terrible wound, almost a 
death-wound. The little world she had made so proudly for herself 
had all crumbled into dust. It is not wonderful if at such a time 
there should be, in spite of her sense of the ridiculous and her senses 
generally, a certain soothing influence in the fact that there still was 
some one in whose eyes she appeared a person of account and even 
of dignity. At all events, let it be frankly said that, when the first 
shock and stir of the ridiculous were passed, Minola was not inclined 
to think more harshly than before of the poor poet who called her 
his patroness and his queen. As to the expense of the publication, 
she was a little startled at first, but that sensation very quickly passed 
away. She was not enough of a woman of business yet to care about 
the cost of anything so long as she had the money to pay. It would 
run her hard in her first year of independent life to pay this much; 
but then she could pay it and live somehow, and it would only be a 
case for strict economy in the future for some time. Besides, it 
seemed that, whether she would or not, she was likely to have much 
more money than she wanted or could use for any purposes of her 
own. Then she was further stimulated to carelessness by Mr. Heron's 
letter. 

“Tf he thinks I care about money, or the cost of serving a friend, : 
he is mistaken,” she said ; “his caution and his protestations are 
thrown away on me.” 

For she was much inclized to be unjuct and larsh in her mind 
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towards Heron now. He had committed, all unconsciously, a 
terrible offence. He had, without knowing it, made her fall in love 
with him. So she made the best of the whole affair, cost, dedication, 
Glory’s queen, and all; and when Mary Blanchet came to look at 
the precious volume, and to go into raptures over it, Minola did her 
very best to seem contented, and not even to suggest a criticism, or 
to ask what this or that meant. She reminded herself that the late 
Lord Lytton had written contemptuously of the “fools on fools” 
who “ still ask what Hamlet means.” 

“This may be as far off from me as Hamlet from other people,” 
she told herself. ‘Why confess myself a fool by asking what any- 
thing means? And in any case Mary Blanchet would not know any 
better than I.” 

By this resolve she made one woman happy. 

But it was not only a woman on whom she had conferred 
happiness. Herbert Blanchet was as happy as even his sister could 
have wished him to be. The head of the poet swam in delight. He 
had never before been so proud and blest. He hung over his volume 
for hours ; he could hardly get away from it. When he left it for a 
moment and tried to escape from its fascinations he found himself 
drawn back again into its presence. He touched fondly its soft 
satiny leaves as though they were the cheek of Beauty ; he pressed 
his own cheek against them ; he committed all the follies which we 
understand and admire in the immemorial raptures of the young 
lover or the father of the first-born. 

“They must see this,” he cried aloud. “ They can’t overlook a 
volume like this.” “They” being, of course, that public whose 
opinion he had always despised—those critics whose praise he had 
always declared to be the worst censure to a man of true genius. 

To do our poet justice, it must be owned that there was in his 
breast for the first time a deep, strong feeling of gratitude. That 
emotion came there with a strange overwhelming force, like that of 
intoxication to a man always rigidly sober before. If Minola had 
had him crowned a king, she could hardly have done any greater 
thing for him. Few men on earth can ever have had their dearest 
ambition so sweetly gratified as it was the lot of Herbert, the poet, to 
find his ambition gratified now. To have his poems so set before the 
world would have been a glory and a rapture, no matter though the 
patron’s hand had been that of a withered old man or some fat frump 
of a dowager ; but to be thus lifted to his longed-for pedestal by the 
hand of a young and beautiful woman was something which he had 
never dreamed of asleep, and seldom allowed even into the dreams 
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of his wild, vain waking hours. The emotion called up by the 
experience was as new as the experience itself. Mr. Blanchet felt 
profoundly grateful. In that moment of excitement he would probably, 
if need were, have laid down his life for Minola. 

If Minola had known what strange effect had been wrought in the 
breast of her poet, she would assuredly have thought her money well 
laid out, even although she had wanted it far more than she did. 
“ To making a man happy, ten pounds,” is the peculiar entry on which 
a famous essay in the Sfectator was founded. To make a man 
grateful for the first time is surely a nobler piece of work than to 
make him merely happy, and it ought fairly to cost a good deal more. 
Minola had made a man for the first time both grateful and happy. 
The work was a little expensive in this case, but what miser will say 
that the money was thrown away ? 

It is not likely, however, that Minola would have been quite so 
much delighted if she could have known all the feelings that her 
generous, improvident patronage had awakened in the poet’s breast. 
For Mr. Blanchet knew women well, he thought; and he did not 
believe that mere kindness alone could have impelled Minola to such 
an act of bounty. Nor, making every needful allowance for the 
friendship between Miss Grey and his sister, did he find in that a 
sufficing explanation of Minola’s liberality. He set himself to think 
over the whole matter coolly and impartially, and he could come to 
no other conclusion than that Miss Grey admired him. He was a 
handsome fellow, as he knew very well, and tall and romantic in 
appearance ; what could be more natural than that a poetic young 
woman should fall in love with him? He felt sure that he had fallen 
in deepest love with her, but it is doubtful whether he was yet in a 
condition to analyse his own excited feelings very clearly. It is 
certain that he was madly in love with his poems, with their gorgeous 
first edition, with the pride and the prospect of the whole affair; and 
of course likewise in love with the patroness to whom he was indebted 
for so much of a strange delight. But how much was love of himself 
and how much of Minola he did not take time to consider. 

There was an artistic and literary association to which Blanchet 
belonged, and amid which he passed most of his nights. It was not 
exactly a club, for it had neither definite rules nor even a distinct 
habitation. It was a little sect rather than a club. It was an asso- 
ciation of men who believed each in himself, and all, at least for the 
present, in each other. Their essential condition of existence was 
scorn of the world’s ways, politics, and theories of art. They held 
that man himself was a poor creature, unworthy of the artist’s serious 
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consideration. All that related to the well-being of that wretched 
animal in the way of political government they looked down upon 
with mere contempt. The science which professed to concern itself 
about his health, the social philosophy which would take any account 
of his moral improvement, were alike ridiculous in the eyes of this 
zsthetic school. If, however, any uninitiated person should imagine 
that in setting up art as the only serious business of life they were 
likely to accept any common definition of art, he would find himself 
as open to their scorn as if he had tried to improve a bad law or 
subscribed to the funds of some religious organisation. Art with 
them was their own art. The enlightened parson, Thwackum, in 
“Tom Jones,” observes that “ When I mention religion I mean of 
course the Christian religion, and when I speak of the Christian 
religion I mean the Protestant religion, and when I speak of the 
Protestant religion I mean the religion of the Church of England.” 
It was in this spirit that the confraternity to which Mr. Blanchet 
belonged defined art. They only meant their own particular sect ; 
out of that there was no salvation. Art, it is said, hath no enemy 
but the ignorant. These artists, however, were the enemies of all art 
but their own. 

At the present these genial brothers regularly met of nights in 
the lodgings of one of them, who happened to have a large studio in 
the west-central region of London, where so much of this unfashion- 
able story happens to be cast. Victor Heron had many times been 
told of the genius that burned by night in that favoured haunt, and 
had expressed a modest wish to be allowed to pass for an hour within 
its light. Mr. Blanchet was glad of the opportunity of introducing 
such a friend ; for it somehow seemed as if the consideration of any 
member of the fraternity was enhanced among his brothers not a 
little by the fact that he could introduce into their midst some dis- 
tinguished personage from the despised outer world. With them 
Victor Heron might very well pass for a distinguished public man, as, 
in fact, he already did, with no design of his own that way, in the 
eyes of Herbert Blanchet. To Victor the school was all composed 
of gifted and rising men, whom it was a pride to know or even to meet. 
To the school, on the other hand, Victor was a remarkable public 
man, a tremendous “swell,” who had done some wondrous things 
in some far-off countries, and who, for all they knew at the time, 
might be regarded by the world as the prospective Prime Minister of 
England. 

There was a peculiar principle of reciprocity tacitly recognised 
among these brothers in art. No one of them would admit that 
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there was anything which his brother knew and he did not know. If one 
of them read an author for the first time, and came to meet his 
fellows proud of his freshly-acquired knowledge, he found no man 
among them who would admit that he had not from his birth upwards 
been equally familiar with the author in question. It would be easy, 
surely, some one may say, to expose such pretension. Just so; of 
course it would. But when one brother had shown to-night that his 
friends had never read Schopenhauer, and in point of fact could not 
read him if they tried, who should guarantee that same brother 
against a similar exposure of his own harmless little false pretences 
to-morrow when he professed to know all about Euripides? It was 
not found convenient in this little circle to examine too closely 
into the pretensions of each other. “Live and let live” was the 
motto of the school, so far as their esoteric professions were con- 
cerned. 

There was indeed a legend that some malign person, acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the school, had once compelled them to 
invent a patron poet. It was done in this fashion: the malign person 
talked confidently and fluently to one of the order concerning a 
French poet, whom he described as a gifted apostle of a kindred 
school, and whom he was pleased to name De Patroque. ‘The youth 
thus talked to was not to be outdone, or even to be instructed. He gave 
out that he had long had his eyes fixed reverently on the genius of the 
gifted De Patroque. He talked largely, not to say bouncingly, of the 
great De Patroque among his friends, who, not to be outdone in their 
turn, talked to him and to others of the new apostle. The fame of De 
Patroque grew and grew, until at last ill-natured persons affirmed that 
several essays on his genius, and fraternal hymns of honour, were 
composed for him by the admirers of his mythical career. 

To this select circle Mr. Blanchet had for some time proposed to 
introduce his friend Victor Heron. On the very day when the first 
copies of the gorgeous poems were submitted to privileged eyes, Mr. 
Blanchet called on his friend. He found the friend a little put out 
by the unexpected lavishness of the manner in which the poetic 
enterprise had been carried on. 

“This will be an awfully expensive business, I’m afraid,” Heron 
said, in an embarrassed tone, for he felt that it was a sort of profanation 
to talk of money matters with a young poet. “1 wish you had let me 
do this thing myself, Blanchet. I’d not have minded so far as I’m con- 
cerned. But I don’t know about her, you see—she may not have 
much money. Then, young ladies are generally so enthusiastic ; she 
may not have thought of what the thing would cost,” 
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“ You need not think about that,” Herbert said loftily. “ Miss 
Grey will be a rich woman one of these days——” 

“But I don’t see that that much alters the matter, although I am 
decidedly glad to hear it for her own sake, if it will make her any 
happier than she is now—which, I take it, is not by any means 
certain. But I don’t see throwing away her money without her 
knowing all about it any the more.” 

“ Throwing away her money?” Herbert asked, in tones of lofty 
protest, 

“Well, I don’t mean that, of course,” the good-natured Heron 
hastened to explain in all sincerity. ‘ You know very well, my dear 
Blanchet, what I think of your merits and your poems, and of all 
true poets. I know that it is an honour for anyone, whether man or 
woman, to be allowed to help a poet to come out before the world 
and make a success. I only wish I had had the chance of doing 
such a thing for you; but this young lady, you know, I don’t feel 
quite certain whether I ought to have spent her money so freely.” 

“TI can reassure you, I think,” the poet said, with chilling dignity ; 
“‘T should never have allowed anyone to do anything for me without 
having satisfied myself that it was done in the unstinting spirit of 
friendship, and by some one whom such kindness would not hurt.” 

“ All right ; Iam glad to hear you say so, of course, but you 
won’t wonder at my scruples, perhaps a 

“Your scruples, my dear fellow, do you infinite honour,” Mr. 
Blanchet said, with a slight dash of irony in his tone, which Heron 
did not at the moment perceive, being in truth engrossed by some 
other thoughts. “But you may accept my assurance that there 
is no further occasion for them, and we will, if you please, change 
the subject.” 

Victor did not feel by any means well satisfied that there was no 
occasion for scruple, nor did he at all like his poetic friend’s way of 
looking at the matter. But he reflected that Blanchet might after all 
have good warrant for what he had said, and that it was not for him 
to cavil at the generosity of a rich girl—if she were rich—towards a 
poor poet. 

So they went along, the poet and his distinguished political friend, 
to the scene of the artistic and literary gathering, which the latter was 
so proud to see, and the former so proud to show. 

We have all read in story about the effect of some little magic 
word, which once spoken makes that which was lovely before seem 
but loathly, and what was kindly wisdom sound like fatuous malignity. 
Was there some such ill-omened charm working all that night on 
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Victor Heron ? Nothing seemed to him like what he had expected. 
He was not impressed as he had felt sure he would be by the poets and 
other sons of genius. They did not seem to constitute an assembly 
of noble minds in whose midst he was to feel such reverence as the 
rude Gauls of history or legend felt in the presence of the Roman 
senators. The thoughts that he heard did not strike him as celestial 
in their origin. There was a good deal of disparagement and 
denunciation of absent authors and artists, which, if the talkers had 
not been men of genius, Victor would certainly have thought ill- 
natured and spiteful. ‘There seemed, at least, to his untutored mind, 
to be little more than a technical relish of art in all they said. It 
was not art they cared for, but only a clique and its tricks. A group 
of discontented spinsters girding at their younger sisters who were 
married, could hardly have shown themselves more narrow-minded 
and malign. The effect on Victor was profoundly depressing. It 
was like that which might be wrought upon a youth who, after gazing 
in rapture on the performance of some queen of classic tragedy, is at 
his earnest desire taken to see her in her private life, and finds her 
slatternly of dress, mean of speech, wholly uninspired by her art, 
and only taking a genuine pleasure in disparagement or slander of 
her rivals. 

If Victor had known the world better, he would have known that 
much, very much, of all this was but the mere affectation and nonsense 
of youth. These young men were as yet among the “odious race 
of the unappreciated.” Yet a little, and some of them will make a 
success, and will have the credit of the world for what they do, and 
they will turn out good fellows, kindly, true, and even modest. 
Nothing makes some young men so insufferably. conceited and 
aggressive as the idea that they are not successful, and that people 
know it. There are many of us mortals with whom prosperity only 
agrees. On the other hand, some of these youths will fail early, com- 
pletely, and wholesomely in their artistic attempts, and will find out 
the fact for good, and will retire from the field altogether, and settle 
down tosomething else,and make a success, or at leasta decent living, in 
some other way of life ; and will forget all the worse teaching of their 
earlier days, and will look back without bitterness on the time when 
they tried to impress a dull world, and will have no feeling of hatred 
for those who have done better, but will marry and bring up children, 
and be Philistines and happy. Youth has only one season—luckily 
for a good many of us, who are decent fellows enough as long as we 
are content to be ourselves, and can do without affectation, 
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Cuaprer XVII. 
‘ UNDER BONNYBELL’S WINDOW-PANES.” 


But there was something more in Victor Heron’s feeling of 
depression that night, than came from the mere fact that he had 
found a few young artists not quite such heroic spirits as he thought 
they ought to be. It was the demeanour of Herbert Blanchet that 
especially spoiled the evening for him. In truth, the head of the 
poet was not a strong one, and was very easily turned by any little 
stimulant of whatever kind. His volume of poems this night affected 
all his being. He felt sure that he was at last about to force himself 
upon the recognition of the world, and he made up his mind that 
Miss Grey was in love with him. He conveyed hints of his ap- 
proaching good fortune to his companions ; and he received at first, 
with benign courtesy, their compliments on the success that seemed 
to await him in life and love. But when some too forward person 
suggested that he could possibly guess at the name of the heiress 
whose heart and hand were to bless the lucky poet, then Blanchet 
became gravely and even severely dignified. 

“You will excuse me, Mellifont,” he said grandly, the brandy and 
soda having, as was the wont of any such liquor taken by our poor poet, 
gone straight upward to his head, “‘ you will excuse me, I am sure, if I 
say, this is not exactly a subject for jocularity, or even, permit me to 
add, for general conversation, although among friends. My distin- 
guished friend, Mr. Heron, will, I am sure, exactly appreciate what 
I say. Things may not be so completely settled as to make it proper 
that they should be spoken of as if—as if, in short, they were settled; 
you will excuse me, Mellifont, my dear fellow—you will excuse me.’ 

Victor Heron thought it time for him to go, and rose accordingly, 
and Mr. Blanchet insisted on accompanying him down the stairs and 
to the door of the house. 

“ I thought it right, you know,” the over-dignified poet said, “to 
put a stop to that sort of thing. Men have no right to make such 
inferences. I should have noright myself to assume that things were 
settled in that sort of way. It is not just to others—to another, at 
least. You appreciate my motives, I am sure, Heron, my dear 
friend ?” 

“T don’t know that I even quite understand what your friend was 
talking about,” said Heron coldly. “ But if it was about any lady, I 
should think such conjecturing highly improper and impertinent ; 
and I should be rather inclined to put a stop to it even more quickly.” 
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“ Quite my idea—I am glad you entirely concur with me, and 
approve of the course I have taken. But of course you would do 
so. I knew I could count on your approval. By the way, you know 
Mellifont ? ” 

“The man you talked to just now?” 

“Yes, Mellifont—a very good fellow, though a little too fond of 
talking —I have had to reprove him more than once, I can tell you. 
But a very good fellow for all that, and one of the only true artists 
now alive. He is a composer— you must hear him play some bits 
from his opera. He is at work on an opera, you know—or perhaps 
you have not heard?” 

“T have not heard—no. I am rather out of the way of such 
things, I fear,” said Victor, beginning to feel, in spite of himself, a 
certain awe of aman who could compose an opera, and thinking 
that, after all, a certain allowance must be made for the genius of 
one who could do such things. 

“Oh, you must hear some of it soon! We feel satisfied that it 
will sound the death-knell of all the existing schools of music. 
They are all wrong, sir, from first to last, from Mozart to Wagner— 
all wrong except Mellifont.” 

Victor was for the moment really staggered by the genius of this 
great man. 

“ What is his opera to be called?” he asked, not venturing 
to hazard any compromising observation. 

“The Seven Deadly Sins. It is to be in seven acts, and each act 
is to give an entirely new illustration of a deadly sin—which 
Mellifont will show to be the only true virtues of mankind. It will 
make a revolution, I can tell you.” 

Victor thought it could hardly fail to do that if it were at all 
successful in the object set out by its author. 

“It is to have seven heroines,” the poet went on, still at the 
door, and refusing to allow Victor to depart: “ Lot’s daughters— 
let me see—Messalina, Locusta, Jezebel, I think, Theodora, and I 
believe Mrs. Brownrigg. It will be a splendid thing.” 

It was not easy for Victor to get away, for the poet had to tell him 
of other great works of art that were in the contemplation of members 
of the school. At length Blanchet released him, thanking him grandly 
for the assistance he had lent to the bringing out of his book, but adding 
even more grandly some words that fell painfully on Victor's ear. 

“I hope to be independent of publishers and of drudgery before 
long ; I fancy—I rather believe it depends upon myself, and I think 
I owe it to my own genius to raise myself above the necessity of 
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drudgery. I could then do something worthy of myself, and the few 
whose praise I value.” 

Victor escaped at last and walked away. He was in a very dis- 
contented mood; an unusual thing for him. He could not help believ- 
ing that there must be, or at least might be, something in the idea which 
Blanchet so evidently wished people to receive. He feared that there 
must be something more than mere kindly patronage in Miss Grey’s 
generosity towards Blanchet. The thought was strangely disagreeable 
to him. He could not think with patience of such a girl being in 
love with such aman. He was now disposed to exaggerate the de- 
merits of the poet, and to believe anything mean of one who could 
take a girl’s money and give out as an excuse for taking it that she 
was in love with him. “If I had a sister,” he thought, “ and any 
fellow were to give such hints about her, I wonder how I should like 
it, and I wonder how much of it I should stand !” 

He felt sorry, very sorry, for Minola, and perhaps a little angry 
with her too for allowing to any man the chance of suggesting such 
things. ‘The more he thought of her and all he had seen of her, the 
less she seemed fitted for such a lover as Mr. Blanchet. She had 
impressed Victor greatly by her manners, her fresh and frank character, 
and the simple, trusting generosity which was her transparent attribute. 
He began to look on the poet now as a mere fortune-hunter, who was 
fastening upon the girl because of the money which he expected her 
to have. He did not know how consuming a passion is the vanity of 
the small artistic mind—the mind which has art’s ambition only, and 
not art’s inspiration. Mr. Blanchet was not a fortune-hunter in the 
ordinary sense. His poems were to him as yet much dearer than any 
fortune. He was drawn to Minola, not because she had money, but 
because, having money, she was willing to spend some of it in bringing 
out his poems in a handsome edition. 

Our hero’s quixotic temper was thoroughly roused by the thought 
of some wrong which he fancied was about to be done to Minola. 
He was not one of those lucky beings who can let things alone. He 
never could let things alone. Had he had the gift of those who can, 
he would just then have been governor of some rising colony, and 
would have been in a fair way of promotion. He was tormented by 
the thought that there was something he ought to do to save Minola 
from some vaguely terrible fate, and by not being able to see what the 
something was which lay within his power to do. Before he had 
walked many yards he had worked himself into the idea that a plot 
of some sort was in preparation to entrap Minola into a marriage 
with one who, poet or not, was wholly unworthy of her. 
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His energetic spirit at length suggested something to be done. 
It was not, perhaps, a very practical or useful stroke of policy, but it 
was the only thing which occurred to him, and the only thing which 
he did just then. He started off at full speed to walk under the 
windows of the house where Miss Grey was living. It was now fully 
midnight, and of course he had not the slightest idea of seeing 
Minola, and, indeed, would have been greatly embarrassed if he had 
seen her. But he started off, nevertheless, to walk under her windows 
with as eager a step and as steady a purpose as if he were really 
hastening to rescue her from some imminent danger. It was only a 
short walk from where he then was to Minola’s lodgings ; but Heron 
was so eager in his purpose that the way seemed miles, which he was 
covering with hasty strides. 

When he reached the house where Minola lived, the aspect of the 
place was just such as, if he had been a lover, he might have expected 
or desired to find. The house was all in, darkness save for one 
window. ‘There was a looking-glass in that window, making it plain 
to the least observant of human creatures that it must be the window 
of a bedroom. How could a lover doubt that that must be the 
window of the room which was hers, and that she then watched the 
stars of midnight, and that she thought of love, and that her soul 
was, as Jean Paul puts it, in the blue ether? For the moment Victor 
Heron found himself wishing that he were a lover—were the lover 
of whom the lady, fancy-fixed in that one lighted room, might be 
thinking. But if it were Minola’s room, he thought, she certainly had 
not him or any memory of him in her mind. It was a clear, soft 
midnight, and the moon that shone on the near roof of the British 
Museum seemed as poetic and as sad as though it fell on the ruins 
of the Parthenon. No practice in colonial administration can wholly 
squeeze the poetic and the romantic out of the breast of a young man 
of Heron’s time of life. As he stood there, his grievance seemed as 
far off as the moon herself, but not by any means so poetic and 
beautiful. He paced up and down, feeling very young and odd, and 
unlike his usual self. He was happy in a queer, boyish way that had 
a certain shamefaced sensation about it, as when a youth for the first 
time drinks suddenly of some sparkling wine, and feels his brain and 
senses all aflame with delicious ecstasy, and is afraid of the feeling 
although he delights in it. 

It was a natural part of the half-fantastic chivalry of his character 
that he should have felt a sort of satisfaction in thus for the moment 
being near Minola, as if by that means he were in some sort pro- 
tecting her against danger. If at that time any softer and warmer 
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feeling than mere friendship were mingling itself with Heron’s sen- 
sations, he did not then know it. He thought of the girl as a sweet 
friend, new to him, indeed, but very dear, in whose happiness he felt 
deeply interested, and over whom he had taken it into his head that 
he had a right to watch. She seemed to be strangely alone in the 
world of London, and, indeed, to be at the same time not suited for 
anything in London but just such isolation. He never could think of 
her as mixing in the ordinary society of the metropolis. He could 
not think of her as one of the common crowd, following out me- 
chanically the registered routine of the season’s amusements, listening 
to the commonplace talk, and compliments, and cheap cynicism of the 
drawing-room and the five o’clock tea. To him she appeared as 
different from all that, and as poetically lifted above it, as if she were 
Hawthorne’s Hilda, high up in her Roman tower, among her doves, 
and near to the blue sky. Except in the home of the Moneys, 
Heron had never seen Minola in anything that even looked like 
society ; and there was a good deal of the odd and the fresh in that 
home which took it out of the range of the commonplace, and did not 
interfere with his poetic idealisation of Minola. Her presence and 
her way of life appeared alike to him a poetic creation. So quiet, self- 
sufficing a life, alone in the midst of the crowd, such simple strength 
of purpose, such a tranquil choice of the xind of existence that 
suited her best, such generosity, and such gracious loving kindness,— 
all this together made up a picture which had a natural fascination 
for a chivalrous young man, who had never before had time to allow 
the softer and more romantic elements of his nature any chance of 
expression. It may be that for the present Minola was to him but the 
first suggestion of an embodiment of all the vague, floating thoughts 
and visions of love and womanhood that must now and then cross the 
spiritual horizon of every young man, no matter how closely he may 
be occupied with colonial affairs and the condition of the coloured 
races. ‘The hero of a French story, whereof there is not otherwise 
overmuch good to be said, speaks with a feeling as poetic as it is 
true when he says that in the nightingale’s song he heard the story 
of the love that he ought to have known, but which had not yet come 
to him. Perhaps in the eyes and in the voice of Minola, Victor 
Heron unconsciously found this story told for him. 

However that might be, it is certain that Heron found a curious 
satisfaction this night in passing again and again before Minola’s door, 
and making believe to himself as if he were guarding her against 
danger. He might have remained on guard in this way, Heaven 
knows how long—for, as we know, he was not fond of early going to 
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bed—but that he suddenly “was aware,” as the old writers put it, 
of another watcher as well as himself. It was unmistakable. Another 
man came up and passed slowly once or twice under the same win- 
dows, and on the side of the street where Heron had put himself on 
guard. Then the new-comer, observing, no doubt, that he was not 
alone, had crossed to the other side of the street, and Heron thought 
he was only a chance passer and was gone altogether. Presently, 
however, he crossed the road again, and stood a short distance away 
from Heron as if he were watching him. Now, though Victor Heron 
was not a lover, he had just as much objection as any lover could 
have to being seen by observant eyes when watching under a girl’s 
window. The mere thought recalled him at once to chilling common- 
place. He was for going away that moment; all the delight was gone 
out of his watching. But he wasa little curious to know if the new- 
comer were really only a casual stranger whom his movements had 
stirred into idle curiosity. Sv he went straightway down the street 
and passed the unwelcome intruder. He felt sure the face of the 
man was known to him, although he could not at first recall to mind 
the person’s identity. He felt sure, too, by the way in which the man 
looked at him and then turned suddenly off, that the new-comer had 
recognised him as well. This was tormenting for the moment, as he 
went on perplexing himself by trying to think who it was that he had 
seen in this unexpected and unwished-for way. He walked slowly, 
and looked back once or twice. He could not see his disturber any 
more. The man had either gone away or was, perhaps, standing in 
the shadow of adoorway. Suddenly an idea flashed upon Heron. 

“Why, of course,” he exclaimed, “it’s he! I ought to have 
known! It’s the man from Keeton—the hated rival.” 

By “hated rival,” however, Heron did not mean a rival in love, 
but only in electioneering ; for he now knew that it was Mr. Sheppard 
he had seen, and he remembered how Mr. Sheppard, when he met 
him in Minola’s room, had seemed oddly sullen and unwilling to 
fraternise. This was the reason why Heron called him the hated 
rival. His own idea of a rival in an election contest was that of a 
person whom one ought to ask to dinner, and treat with especial 
courtesy and fair offer of friendship. 

Suddenly, however, another idea occurred to him. 

“ What on earth can he be doing there,” he asked, “under her 
window? Can it be possible that he, too, is a lover?” 

He, too? Who, then, was ¢4elover—the other lover? Heron did 
not believe, and would not admit, that Blanchet was a genuine lover 
at all. The whole theory of Victor's duty to watch under Minola’s 
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windows was based on the assumption that Blanchet was no true 
lover, but a cunning hunter of fortune. Why, then, ask, Was Mr. 
Sheppard, too, a lover? Heron did not at the moment stop to ask 
himself any such question, but, after a while, the absurdity of his words 
occurred to him, and he was a little amused at, and a good deal 
ashamed of, his odd and hasty way of putting the question. 

“Why shouldn’t he be there as well as I?” he said. “Why 
should he be a lover any more than I?” 

Then he began to assure himself that the hated rival must have 
been there only by chance ; and it is doubtful whether, if he had 
thought much longer over the question, he would not have ended by 
convincing himself that nothing but the merest chance had brought 
him, too, under Minola’s window-panes. 

It was, indeed, Minola’s window under which he had been watch- 
ing ; and she, too, was watching, and never dreamed that he was so 
near. She looked from her window not long after he had gone, and 
saw the street all lonely, and felt lonely herself, and shuddered, 
thinking that life would ever be a dreary piece of work for her. It 
is a melancholy fact that all that time, and even long after she had 
gone in shuddering from the window, poor Sheppard was standing in 
a doorway at the opposite side of the street, and that she not only 
never saw him, but never thought of him. Her thoughts were of 
Victor Heron, and of her own folly and her own love—that love 
which seemed such folly, which was so hopeless, which she knew, or, 
at least, believed, it was a sort of treason against friendship to indulge, 
although in absolute secret. 

In Uhland’s pretty poem called “ Departure” a youth is going on 
his wanderings, and his comrades escort him a little on his way, and 
as they go along they pass beneath the windows of a pretty girl. 
The lad looks up, and would fain, if he might, have a rose from her 
hand, and yet tells himself that he would not have it—for to what 
end to have the rose, when she whom he loved cared nothing for him, 
and the rose would only wither with him, and to no purpose? When 
he has gone the girl strains her eyes after him in grief, and wonders 
what the world is to be to her now that he she loved is going far 
away, and never knew of her love. A few timely words might have 
spared all the heart-ache, no doubt ; but it will be a very different 
world from that which we have known when all the words that might 
have been timely are spoken in time, or even when the feelings that 
might prompt the timely words have learned their own meaning at 
the right moment to give it breath, 
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CuaPpTeR XVIII. 
“ COUNSEL BEWRAYED.” 


THE next morning Heron rose with a distinct purpose of doing 
something to put Minola on her guard. His purpose to do 
something was much more clear than his knowledge of what he had 
better do. Anyhow, he thought he would go and see Minola, and 
say something to her. When he began to speak, he would probably 
hit upon the thing to say. As he might have put it himself, Provi- 
dence would pull him through somehow. The first thing was to 
get to speech of Minola. This, at least, ought not to be hard to 
compass. 

His first idea was simply to go to her house and ask to see her. 
But when he was near the scene of his mounting guard the past 
night he began to think of the difficulties that would be put in his 
way if anyone else were present. How, for example, could he pos- 
sibly say what he specially wanted to say if Mary Blanchet were 
present, or were even coming and going in and out of the room, as 
she was almost sure to be? On the other hand, how could he 
formally ask for a private conversation with Minola without stirring 
all manner of absurd curiosity and conjecture? At the very least, 
Mary Blanchet would be sure to ask, when he had gone, what he had 
come to say; and that would, under the circumstances, be rather 
embarrassing for Minola. He gave up, therefore, the idea of seeing 
Miss Grey at her own house. 

Another plan at once occurred to him. He knew how often 
Minola walked in Regent’s Park—he would go and walk there about 
the time which she usually chose, and he would go again and again 
until he met her. So he started off for the Park, greatly relieved in 
mind to be doing anything. All the time there was a good deal o 
work on his own account which he might, and, if he had been at all a 
sensible young man, would, have been doing. The time that he was 
spending in trying to ward off from Minola a supposed danger might, 
if properly used, have procured him an interview with a Cabinet 
Minister, or paved the way for easy success at the future election for 
Keeton. ‘There were twenty things which Mr. Money had often told 
him he must do if he would have the faintest hope of any success in 
anything ; and all these things he was utterly neglecting because he 
chose to think that he was called on to give some advice to a girl 
who perhaps would repay him with little thanks for his officious 
attempt at interference. 
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He walked slowly through the Park, along the paths which he 
knew that she loved, and made for the Canal. It was a soft, grey 
day, with no sky seen. The air was surcharged with moisture ; but 
it was not raining, and the grass was only as if a heavy dew had 
settled on it. The soft breath that floated over the fields was warm 
and languid. Only three colours were to be seen all across the Park: 
the green of the grass, the grey of the clouds, or of the one cloud 
rather, and the dull black of the tree-trunks. These colours, indeed, 
were softened, and shaded away, and blended into each other, with 
indefinable varieties of tone and delicate interchanges of effect. It 
was just the day to make a certain class of observer curse the stupid 
and foggy monotony of the English climate. It was the day, too, to 
gladden the heart of a certain refined class of artist with whom 
delicate effects of tone and shade are precious and familiar. Cer- 
tainly it might be called a day of poetic cloud. To Victor, who 
had long been used to the unwinking steadiness of a tropical 
sun, there was something specially refreshing and delightful in the 
grass, the trees, and the cloud. He found himself yearning in heart 
for a life which would leave him more time and thought for the skies, 
the trees, and the air. 

Suddenly the scene vanished from his eyes, and he only saw 
Minola Grey. He was now approaching the Canal, and he saw her 
leaning over the bridge and looking into the water. It was early in 
the day—too early for the nursemaids and the children and the 
ordinary walkers, and there was no one but Minola now in Heron’s 
sight. 

The girl, as she leaned on the railing of the bridge and looked 
into the water, might have been adopted by any artist as a model- 
figure of melancholy. If Victor had been less in a hurry with every- 
thing—if he had remained where he then was and looked at her 
unperceived for a few moments, Heaven knows what inspiration of 
ideas, what revealings about himself and her, might have come into 
his mind. But Victor waited for nothing—seldom in life gave him- 
self much time to think; and, in any case, would have had an 
instinctive objection to even a moment’s unperceived watching of a 
meditating girl. He was so rejoiced at the readiness with which his 
desire to meet her had been gratified, that he thought he could 
hardly seize his chance too soon. In his eagerness he even forgot 
that the task he had undertaken was rather embarrassing, and that 
he had not yet made up his mind as to what he was going to say. 
He was by Minola’s side in a moment. 

She was so much surprised and startled that Victor was quite 
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ashamed of having come upon her in such a sudden way. He had 
forgotten that all women have nerves, and get startled in ways un- 
known to men. At least, he assumed it must be for some reason of 
this kind that Minola seemed so much disturbed when he came up, 
but he certainly had not supposed that girls so clever and healthy as 
Miss Grey were usually troubled with nerves. 

Minola recovered herself very soon, however, and got rid of all 
appearance of mere nervous embarrassment, although there was for 
a while a certain constraint in her manner. 

“* Have you been long here?” he asked. 

“ Not very long ; at least, it did not seem long. I like to be here 
at this time ; there are so few people.” 

“ Yes ; I knew you were likely to be here about this time if you 
were coming at all to-day,” he said ; an awkward remark, as it sug- 
gested that he had come expressly to meet her. 

“ T come here at all manner of times,” she said ; “ but I think I like 
this time the best.” 

“ You are not going any farther, I suppose ?” 

“No ; I thought of turning back now, and going home.” 

 T’ll walk a little way with you, if you will allow me?” 

Of course she had no objection to make. They had walked in 
that place often before, and it was a matter of certainty that as they 
did meet they would walk together. He need hardly have asked her 
if she would allow him to walk with her now. 

So they turned and walked a little off the beaten track, and under 
the trees. When they had walked a certain distance in one direction 
Victor turned round and she turned with him, as if she were merely 
obeying his signal of command. It has already been said more than 
once that Mr. Heron always went on as if he were ever so much older 
than she, and belonging, indeed, to a different stage oflife. He bore 
himself as a man of forty or thereabouts might do with a young 
woman of Minola’s age. 

“ How do you like Blanchet’s book?” he asked abruptly. 

“Tt is very beautiful, I suppose ; it’s a little too ornamental and 
fantastic perhaps for my taste ; but I suppose that is in keeping with 
the style of the poems ; and Ae is delighted with the book.” 

“Tt has cost a great deal of money—much more than it ought to 
have cost ; I don’t like the thing at all.” 

“But think of the joy given to the poet. It is surely not very 
dearly bought at the price. I never knew of a man so happy.” 

“Yes, yes; that is all very well for him——” 

“It is very well for me too, Mr. Heron—to be able to do a kind- 
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ness for any human creature. I dare say it has given me as much 
pleasure as it has given him, and made me quite as proud too—and is 
not that something to gain?” 

“ Still, I can’t help feeling uneasy about this thing. It has cost a 
heap of money, much more than I ever supposed it would, and I 
seem as if I had brought you into all the expense.” 

“How could that be, Mr. Heron? I expressly wished Mr. 
Blanchet to do as he pleased ; and he understood me exactly as I 
wished him to do. You had nothing to do with it.” 

“ Oh, yes! I had something to do with it; and then—excuse me 
—you are rather young perhaps——” 

“ Perhaps I can’t be expected to know my own mind ; or ought 
not to be trusted with the spending of my own money ?” 

“No, I didn’t mean that ; but you might not have known exactly 
what you were being let in for ; and it is a good deal of money for a 
girl to pay.” . 

“ And in fact you don’t think a girl ought to be allowed to spend 
her money without some wise person of the superior sex to guide her 
hand? Thank you very much, Mr. Heron, but I think I may have my 
own way in this at least. I have often told you that I left Keeton 
because I could not stand the control of wiser and better persons 
than myself. I am not at all a good girl, Mr. Heron; I never said I 
was. The counsels of the wise are sadly thrown away on me, I fear.” 

She spoke in a hard and ungenial tone, which he had not heard 
her use before. He could not help looking at her with an expression 
of wonder. She saw the expression and understood it. 

“You are shocked at my want of sweet feminine docility? I ought 
not to have any ideas of my own, I suppose ?” 

“No; I am not shocked, and I am not at all such a ridiculous 
person as you would seem to suppose, and I have none of the ideas 
you set down to me ; but you don’t seem quite like yourself, and you 
speak as if you were offended with me for something.” 

“ Offended ?—oh, no; how could I possibly be offended? I am 
very much obliged, on the contrary, for the trouble you take for one 
who seems to you quite unable to take care of herself.” 

Victor did not like her tone. There was something aggressive in 
it. He was not experienced enough in the ways of society to cry 
content to that which grieved his heart, and his thoughts therefore 
showed themselves pretty clearly in his face. 

“T don’t like Blanchet’s taking all this money,” he said, after a 
moment of silence. ‘I don’t think a man ought to take such a help- 
ing hand as that from—well, from——” 
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“ From a woman, you were going to say? Why not from a woman, 
Mr. Heron? Are we never to do a kind thing, we unfortunate 
creatures, because we are women and are young ?” 

“ No; I don’t say that ; but there are things it may become a woman 
to do, and which it doesn’t quite so well become a man to profit by. 
I don’t think Blanchet r 

“ Mr. Blanchet seems to have a higher idea of what a woman’s 
friendship may be than you have, Mr. Heron. He does not see any 
degradation in allowing a woman to hold him out a helping hand 
when he wants one.. I like his ideas better than yours. You say you 
would have done this little service for him if you had been allowed. 
Why should there be any greater degradation to him in having it 
done by me? At all events, you can’t wonder if I don’t see it all 
at once.” 

“ Of course, if you are satisfied and pleased, there is nothing more 
to be said in the matter.” 

“T am satisfied and pleased—why shouldI not be? I askeda 
friend to let me do something to help him, and he answered me just 
in the spirit in which I spoke. Of course I am glad to find that there 
is even one man who could take a friendly offer in a friendly way. 
There are not many such men, I suppose ?” 

Victor could not help smiling at her emphatic way of expressing 
her scorn of men. 

“TI do believe you have really turned yourself misanthropical by 
reading ‘ Le Misanthrope,’” he said. 

“Well, why should there not be a woman Alceste ?—although I 
never knew any woman in real life more worthy to be classed with 
him than the men we meet in real life are. Miss Alceste, I think, 
would sound very pretty. I wish I could think myself entitled to 
bear such a name.” 

“ Or Miss Misanthrope,” he suggested. ‘ How would that do for 
a young lady’s name ?” 

“ Admirably, I think. That would get over all the difficulty, too, 
and save foolish persons from thinking that one was setting up for 
another Alceste. I should like very much to be called Miss 
Misanthrope.” 

“Tf you go on as you are doing, you will soon be entitled to bear 
the name,” said Victor gravely. “ At the present moment, I don’t 
know that I should much object to that.” 

“No? I am glad that anything I am likely to do has a chance of 
pleasing you. But why should you not object just at present? Why 
not now as well as at any other time?” 
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“ Because I should like you to be a little misanthropical just now, 
and a little distrustful—of men, that is to say, Miss Grey.” 

She coloured slightly, although she had no idea of his meaning 
yet. 

“ T always thought you were full of trust in the whole human race, 
Mr. Heron ; I thought you liked everybody and believed in everybody. 
Now you tell me to distrust all mankind.” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“No? Some particular person, then?” 

“ Some particular person, perhaps. At least, I don’t mean exactly 
that,” Heron hastened to explain, his conscience smiting him at the 
thought that perhaps after all he might be suggesting unjust suspicions 
of an absent man who was a sort of friend. “I only mean that you 
are very generous and unselfish, and that there might be persons who 
might try to make use of your good-nature, and whom perhaps you 
might not quite understand. I don’t know whether I ought to speak 
about this at all.” 

“Nor I, Mr. Heron, I am sure ; for I really don’t know what you 
are speaking of or what mysterious danger is hanging over me.” But 
I hope there is something of the kind, for I should so like to resemble 
a heroine of romance.” . 

“There is not anything very romantic in prospect so far as I 
know,” he said, now almost wishing he had said nothing, and yet 
feeling in his heart a serious fear that Minola might be led to put too 
much faith in Blanchet. “ But if I might speak out freely, and with- 
out any fear of your misunderstanding me or being offended, there is 
something, Miss Grey, that I should very much like to say.” He spoke 
in an uneasy and constrained way, forcing himself on to an un- 
gracious task. 

“You have been preaching distrust to me, Mr. Heron, and you 
have been finding fault generally with all women who trust anybody. 
To show you how your lessons are thrown away on me, I shall 
certainly trust you as much as you like, and I shall not misunderstand 
anything you say, nor be offended by it.” There was something of 
her old sweet frankness in her manner as she spoke these words, and 
Heron was warmed by it. 

“Well,” he said at last, “ you are a girl, and young, and living 
almost alone, and people tell me you are going to have money. You 
have promised to excuse my blunt way of talking out, haven’t you? I 
almost wish for your sake, as you like to live this kind of life, that 
you had just enough of money to live upon and no more ; but I hear that 
that is not the case, or at all events is not to be. Well, the only thing 
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is that people who I think are not true, and are not honest, and 
who are not worthy of you in any way whatever, may try to 
make you think that they are true, and sincere, and all the rest 
of it.” 

“Well, Mr. Heron, what if they do?” 

“You may perhaps be persuaded to believe them.” 

“And even if I am, what matter is that? I had much rather be 
deceived in such things than know the truth, if the truth is to mean 
that people are all deceitful.” 

“T don’t think you want to understand me,” he said. 

“ Indeed I do ; I only want to understand you; but I fail as 
yet. Why not speak out, Mr. Heron, like a man and a brother? If 
there is anything you want me to know, do please make me know it 
in the clearest way.” 

She was growing impatient. 

“You will have lovers,” he said, driven to despair when it 
seemed as if she could not understand a mere hint of any kind; “ of 
course you must know that you are attractive and all that—and if 
you come to have money, you will be besieged with fellows—with 
admirers, I mean. Do be a little distrustful—of one at least; I 
don’t like him, and I wish you didn’t—and I can’t very well tell 
you why, only that he does not seem to me to be manly or even 
honest.” 

She coloured a little; but she also smiled faintly, for she still did 
not understand him. 

“T suppose I must know the man you mean, Mr. Heron ; for I 
think he is the only man I ever heard you say anything against, and 
I have not forgotten. But what can have made you think that I 
needed any lecture about him? I don’t suppose he ever thought 
‘ about me in that way in his life, or would marry one of my birth and 
my bringing up even if I asked him. And in any case, Mr. Heron, I 
would not marry him even if he asked me. But what a shame it 
seems to arrange in advance for the refusing of a man who never 
showed the faintest intention of making an offer !” 

At first Heron did not quite understand her. Then he suddenly 
caught her meaning. 

“Oh, that fellow? I didn’t mean him. I never could have 
supposed that you were likely to be taken in by him.” 

“To do him justice, Mr. Heron, he never seems to have any 
thought of taking anyone in. Such as he is, he always shows him- 
self, I think.” 

“ Oh, I don’t care about him——” 
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“ Nor I, Mr. Heron, I assure you. But whom, then, do you care 
about—in that sense ?” 

“T distrust a man who takes a woman’s money in a reckless and 
selfish way,” Heron said impetuously. “That is a man I would not 
trust. Don’t trust him, Miss Grey; believe me, he is a cad—I mean, 
a selfish and deceitful fellow. I can’t bear the thought of a girl like 
you being sacrificed—or sacrificing yourself, as you might do perhaps, 
and I tell you that he is just the sort of man——” 

“ Are you speaking of Mr. Blanchet now, Mr. Heron?” Her 
tone was cold and clear. She was evidently hurt, but determined 
now to have the whole question out. 

“Yes, I am speaking of Blanchet, of course—of whom else could 
I be speaking in such a way?” 

“Mr. Blanchet is my friend, Mr. Heron ; I thought he was a 
friend of yours as well.” 

“Well, I thought he was a manly, honest sort of fellow—I don’t 
think so now,” Victor went on impetuously, warming himself as he 
went into increasing strength of conviction. “I know you will 
hate me for telling you this, but I can’t help that. I am as much 
interested in your happiness as if—as if you were my sister—and if 
you were my sister I would just do the same.” 

It would, indeed, be idle to attempt to describe the course of the 
feelings that ran through Minola’s breast as she listened to the words 
of this kind which he continued to pour out. But out of all that 
swept through her—out of shame, surprise, anger, grief—the one 
thought came uppermost, and survived, and guided her—the thought 
that she had only to leave Heron’s appeal unanswered, and her secret 
was safe for ever. 

She made up her mind, and was self-contained and composed to 
all appearance again. 

“Let us not say any more about this, Mr. Heron ; I am sure you 
mean it as a friend ; and I never could allow myself to feel offended 
by anything said in friendship. I am sorry you have such an opinion 
of Mr, Blanchet; I have a much better opinion of him ; I like him 
better than I like most men; but you know we have just agreed that 
I ought to be called ‘ Miss Misanthrope,’ and I assure you I mean to 
do my very best to deserve the name. No—please don’t say any 
more—I had rather not hear it, indeed ; and if you know anything of 
women, Mr. Heron, you must know that we never take advice on 
these matters. No; trust to my earning my name of Miss Misan- 
thrope, but don’t tell me of the demerits of this or that particular 
man ; I had rather hate men in the general than in all the particular 
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cases—and how long we must have talked about this nonsense, for 
here is the gate of the Park; and Mary Blanchet will be thinking 
that I am lost!” 

They almost always parted at this Park gate. This time he felt 
that he must not attempt to go any farther with her. She smiled and 
nodded to him with a manner of constrained friendliness, and went 
her way; and Heron’s heart was deeply moved, for he feared that he 
had lost his friend. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


T is unfortunate for the Academy that the exhibition of this year 
should be less than brilliant, and it is still more unfortunate 

for the Academicians that they should be the principal source of its 
weakness. Neither the institution nor its members can well afford 
just now to make unnecessary blunders, and there are, indeed, many 
cogent reasons why on the present occasion they ought both to have 
been on their best behaviour. The quality of the exhibition as a 
whole ought to have been exceptionally high, in order to justify and 
explain several notorious cases of rejection; the contributions of 
many of the titled painters should scarcely have been so bad as they 
are, if the public is to be asked to approve the prominence accorded 
to them in the galleries. We are not apt in England to be rebellious 
against illogical or inadequate systems of government, so long as the 
practical conduct of affairs roughly satisfies a not too exacting sense 
of justice. The Academy might have kept undisturbed its rotten 
constitution, if the members of the Academy had been prudent 
enough to correct the errors of theory by a little discretion and good 
sense; but even the most patient public in the world may be aroused 
by steady persistence in wrong-doing, and it requires no gift of 
prophecy to predict that the Academy, unless it very quickly sets its 
house in better order, must give up all hope of maintaining the 
prestige it has enjoyed in the past. - By its own failure, as well as by 
the success of other societies, it is fast losing any exceptional claim to 
rank as the national institution. A certain exceptional character it 
may continue to possess—a character that after a little while may 
not, perhaps, be altogether enviable; but to suppose that it can 
continue under present conditions to act as the representative of the 
various phases of modern English art, would be a blunder of which 
even the members themselves could scarcely be guilty. I am aware 
that to many persons such criticism of the Academy will seem need- 
lessly severe, but I take leave to doubt whether those who are 
constantly anxious to shelter its abuses have the interests of the 
society truly at heart. The right government of an institution with 
these pretensions is a matter of national concern, for to its care has 
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been confided a great public trust; and it is, therefore, a mere imper- 
tinence to suggest that those who wish that this trust should be fitly 
and faithfully discharged are not justified in the free exercise of their 
right of criticism. No one was ever found so foolish as to hint that 
the advocates for reform in Parliament were actuated by any malign 
hostility to Parliamentary institutions, or that the party which sought 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church harboured any personal 
enmity towards bishops, priests, or deacons. Those who are dis- 
posed to regard any criticism of the Academy as a personal affront 
are, indeed, only giving one more proof that they do not understand 
the essentially public character of the duties which it is called upon 
to discharge. They are fostering in the Academy itself that spirit of 
private exclusiveness which from the beginning has been its bane. 
The more the Academy or its friends choose to claim for it immunity 
from criticism, the more surely and speedily will they complete the 
process of isolation which must finally reduce the society to mere 
insignificance. 

For if the Academy is not a public and national body, it is 
nothing at all. In the matter of instruction it certainly occupies no 
unapproachable position. The boast that the art education offered 
at Burlington House is free would be more important if that edu- 
cation were the best obtainable, whereas, as is well known, it is 
notoriously insufficient and incomplete ; and the fact that the Academy 
has never made any attempt to establish higher art schools in the 
great provincial towns is significant of the kind of control which it 
exercises over the general art culture of the country. But the par- 
ticular function of the Academy which we have now to consider 
concerns the management of the annual exhibition; and it is under no 
feeling of hostility to the institution, but with a most sincere wish for 
its reform, that I venture to draw attention to what appears to me to 
be the fatal defects of its system. First, however, it may perhaps be 
as well to offer a single instance of injustice in selection. In the 
Gallery of the Fine Art Society in Bond Street is now to be seen a 
large picture by Mr. J. D. Watson. Mr. Watson is a member of the 
Old Water Colour Society, and a practised artist. His work has 
never been to me specially attractive, nor does the present per- 
formance exhibit all the qualities of his art at their best; but it may 
be confidently affirmed that no one of capable judgment could 
avoid the confession that there is here a work manifestly 
superior, in all points which should appeal to artists, to very many 
pictures accepted by the Council and prominently placed by 
the hanging committee. Now, we know that to this and other 
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charges of a like nature the Academy has many ready answers; but, 
unfortunately, these answers are not all good, and they are none of 
them sufficient. The first plea is always want of space. They would 
wish, as the President declared last year, to satisfy the claims of all, 
if only the galleries at Burlington House offered room for their libe- 
rality. The fallacy of this defence is twofold. In the first place, 
it does not come well from the mouth of a society that reserves ex- 
travagant privileges for its own members, to declare that there is no 
means of satisfying the just demands of outsiders. The outsiders are 
the life and soul of the annual exhibition. There are many admirable 
artists enrolled in the list of Royal Academicians—men who, by their 
teaching and example, do their utmost to support the higher claims 
of art. The works of such men are always sure of a certain amount 
of attention, whether their contribution takes the shape of a statue by 
Mr. Leighton at Burlington House, or an imaginative design by 
Mr. Watts at the Grosvenor Gallery. But it is not by virtue of the 
possession of such men that the Academy Exhibition enjoys its 
present prestige. That prestige rests altogether upon an assumption, 
which the Academy are now doing their best to falsify, that the gal- 
leries at Burlington House annually contain a full representation of 
English art as a whole. And, as a national institution, it is clearly the 
duty of the Academy to satisfy this assumption. It is their duty to 
provide necessary space, and adequate machinery of selection. They 
have funds enough—funds accumulated mainly through the support of 
those very outsiders whose claims they now neglect—to enlarge the 
present building, or exchange it for another. And, unless they wish 
to see various sections of the artistic profession drifting away from 
under their control, they will do well to arouse themselves to a sense 
of the altered requirements of the time, and fit their resources to the 
larger duties they have to discharge. There are not wanting very 
significant signs that artists are growing weary and impatient of the 
treatment extended to them at Burlington House, and some already 
have found a better and more comfortable home elsewhere. No one 
whose knowledge of contemporary English art was bounded by the 
limits of the Academy Exhibition could have had any notion of the 
existence of the resources which have supplied the Grosvenor Gallery 
with one of the most interesting collections of modern pictures that 
has been brought together for some years. It is not necessary to 
declare that the men whose works are prominent here would have 
been rejected at Burlington House, although it is notoriously true 
that their contributions in past years have been treated with scant 
sympathy and consideration. The main point to observe is, that here 
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is a Gallery founded by private enterprise, and with no such prestige 
as the Academy enjoys, which has been able to win the support of 
the most studious painters of the time. Nor, if report speak truly, 
will the Grosvenor Gallery long remain the sole institution to compete 
with the Academy in the matter of exhibitions. It is, we believe, no 
secret that a number of younger painters, men whose work has but 
little in common with the kind of art most prominently represented at 
the Grosvenor, are now seriously debating the expediency of establish- 
ing a third great Gallery in London. They have ample resources at their 
command, and certainly no lack of powerful arguments in favour of 
the project ; and, if this scheme should be carried into effect, the 
Academy will have to suffer the loss of another very important section 
of the younger artists—a section which in their aims and methods is 
as distinct as possible from that which gives its support to the Gros- 
venor. These are facts which the authorities at Burlington House 
would do well to ponder over very seriously. If these rival move- 
ments were prompted by sudden bitterness of disappointed feeling, 
there would be little to fear. Exhibitions of the rejected are never 
very brilliant or inspiriting affairs ; they always give to an artistic 
grievance its least favourable expression, and cannot be expected to 
carry much weight with the public. In these later movements, how- 
ever, the motive power is not hostility to the Academy, but a desire 
to secure adequate means of representation. The promoters of the 
Grosvenor Gallery distinctly disavow any kind of unfriendliness towards 
the institution at Burlington House, and they have proved the sincerity 
of their professions by inviting members of the Academy to contribute 
to the exhibition. A similar attitude has been taken by those to whose 
efforts this more recent movement is due. ‘ You have declared,” 
they say in effect, to the Academy, “ that you are unable, through in- 
sufficient space, to do justice to all the claims that annually press upon 
you. We frankly accept your declaration ; but seeing that such is the 
state of things, and that the evil must increase instead of diminishing 
with the gradual enlargement of the artistic circle, we are very re- 
luctantly compelled to seek elsewhere opportunities which, according 
to your own account, you are unable to afford.” There is a certain 
urbanity about this view and statement of the case that would seem 
to bewilder the Royal Academicians. 

Unhappily, however, the matter does not end here. Want of space 
is no doubt one constant source of dissatisfaction; but it is not the 
only, or even the most serious, evil. There is urgent need, not merely 
of a larger building, but of a more liberal constitution. If the gal- 
leries of the Academy stretched from Kensington to Whitechapel, 
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there would still remain just ground of complaint so long as the artists 
of the country were compelled to make their appeal to what is prac- 
tically a fixed tribunal of taste. You may sift and shuffle the forty 
Academicians according to any principle you please; but you cannot 
thereby remove the vital objection to the present machinery, any 
more than you can transform a stagnant pool into a running river 
by the most perfect system of drainage ever devised. The govern- 
ment of the Academy is in fact an absolute despotism, limited only 
by death or retirement. Forty gentlemen, some of them highly ac- 
complished artists, many of them but indifferent painters, are entrusted 
during their lifetime with an absolute control over the destinies 
of English art. How is it possible that a body so constituted can 
sympathise sufficiently with new movements in art, or fairly adjust the 
claims of painters whose style is remote from their own? Assuming 
even that they act always with a full sense of the responsibility of 
their office, what security can there be that they are competent to 
provide fitly for the great and various interests entrusted to their 
charge? I think it has never been sufficiently understood that the 
recent changes and so-called reforms in the Academy can have only 
the slightest possible effect upon that inner circle which practically 
governs the Academy. The increase in the Associate rank enlarges, not 
the governing, but the electoral, body of the society. The Associates 
have no power of influencing the acts of the society, save by the ele- 
vation at rare intervals of one of their own number into the sacred 
circle. Neither they nor the larger body of painters below them have 
the smallest power of determining the constitution of the jury for the 
year, or of selecting the members of the hanging committee. Here, 
indeed, we have a grievance that is worse than want of space, and 
more readily curable. Let the great body of exhibiting artists be ad- 
mitted to some share in the choice of the jury by whom they are to 
be tried; let that jury, whatever may be its defects of judgment or 
knowledge, be at least in contact and sympathy with the various forms 
of art submitted to them. This is no ideal or visionary scheme; 
there are various ways in which it could be realised, and it is 
now practically in force in the management of the Paris Salon. 
That such a reform would remove all cause of discontent no one 
would be so foolish as to predict, but it would at least have the effect 
of saving the Academy from the reproach of provincialism in matters 
of artistic taste which there is now only too much to warrant. 

If it were necessary to justify these criticisms by reference to the 
arrangement of the present exhibition, there would most assuredly be 
no lack of material. The hanging committee have doubtless had 
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grave disadvantages to contend with in the shape of ludicrous con- 
tributions by members of their own body. They deserve, so far, 
the sincere sympathy of all who have to pass a judgment upon their 
labours ; and it is not too much to affirm that, if some of the most 
notable of these titled failures could have been banished altogether 
or sent heavenward, the general impression of the exhibition would 
have been vastly improved. But, although the hanging is not in any 
instance so deplorable as many instances of Academic painting that 
could be named, there are some blunders that seem worse than stupid. 
It would be hard to explain, and quite impossible to justify, the 
treatment which several competent artists have received ; and where 
all is dark, it is perhaps better not to enter upon conjecture. 

Let us turn, then, to the exhibition itself. Although not of bril- 
liant effect as a whole, it is rich in signs of promise on the part of 
younger painters, who, as compared with the younger painters of 
France, show a more serious aim, greater sobriety of taste, and 
stronger individuality of style. It is remarkable, however, that the 
Academy should be weak where the Salon this year happens to be 
strongest—in the two departments of portrait and landscape. In the 
former, the success of Mr. Collier has very justly aroused great in- 
terest. The portrait of Major Forster is one of the most remarkable 
in the exhibition, and it would rank without discredit in any exhibition. 
Its execution has a freedom that is never careless, and a strength 
that has no suggestion of extravagance. We cannot even conjecture 
from the evidence of such a work what, if any, may be the scope of 
the artist’s powers as regards invention or design, but we can at least 
be confident that a painter of these executive resources has made no 
mistake in the choice of a profession. The imitative skill which he 
here displays, the power of appreciating distinctions of texture, and 
of recording all the marks of individual character in face, gesture, 
and even in costume, is, moreover, controlled by an artistic sense that 
our realistic painters too often lack. The different parts of the picture 
are firmly held together, the colouring is of full strength, but it is 
finely controlled: there is none of the anarchy and confusion of bright 
tints, such as we may find this year in the contributions of artists of 
higher pretensions and longer experience. Mr. Millais’s “ Yeoman of 
the Guard,” for example, exhibits certain morsels of masterly execution. 
Parts of the old man’s face, the perfect setting of the eye in its appro- 
priate depth of atmosphere, and the treatment of the fringe of white 
beard as it sinks into the ruff, are of grand quality: and it would be 
wonderful indeed if anything from Mr. Millais’s hand were without 
such traces of his great skill, Even the hasty and coarse execution 
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of the lady’s face in the sentimental subject-picture called “Yes,” 
still keeps some suggestion of power—a suggestion that makes it only 
the harder to pardon a performance so little worthy of his fame. But 
neither in the one nor the other has the painter been able to govern 
the powerful colours he has summoned to his aid. There are passages 
in the painting of the old man’s red coat which are absolute dis- 
cords, showing a series of experiments in the treatment of a single 
local tint that are not in agreement with one another. Again, in Mr. 
Ouless’s portrait of the Recorder of London, where there is much 
that is powerful in the treatment of the face, the expanse of red robe 
owns no sort of relation with any other part of the picture. It attacks 
the eye independently, and destroys altogether any hope of unity in 
design. Mr. Ouless is seen to better advantage in the portrait of Mr- 
Dixon. There are two portraits by Mr. Garland that deserve notice; 
not to speak of the contributions of accomplished artists like Mr. 
Watts, Mr. Archer, and Mr. Leighton, who are represented by works 
in this kind; Mr. Archer’s full-length entitled “ Rose,” and: Mr. 
Watts’s head of Miss Tennant, being among the few satisfactory ex- 
amples of feminine portraiture in the exhibition. 

On the whole, however, the portraits of the Academy are not 
strong, whereas in the Salon they form a special feature of the exhi- 
bition. It would be impossible to name three works by English 
painters that could compare with Bonnat’s portrait of M. Thiers, the 
head of a little girl in profile by Dubois, and Meissonier’s cabinet 
portrait of Alexandre Dumas. In the Paris exhibition these three pre- 
eminent examples are supported by a goodly array of excellent works 
in this kind, by men like Fantin, Coroenne, Bastien-Lepage, Dubuffe, 
Clairin, and Wencker, and there is, indeed, scarcely one of the many 
galleries which does not contain some notable specimen of the art. 
Nor are the English landscapes as strong this year'as they ought to 
be, considering the prestige the school is popularly supposed to 
enjoy. Mr. Hook is not better than, and Mr. Millais not so good as, 
last year; and although Mr. Vicat Cole, Mr. Oakes, and Mr. Peter 
Graham fairly support the claims of the Associate rank, their works 
do not reveal any new or unsuspected strength. Several of the 
younger men who.are most successful show traces of foreign influence, 
notably Mr. Mark Fisher and Mr. Reid, neither of whom, by the way, 
has been treated quite according to his deserts. In pictures by Mr. 
Boughton and Mr. F. Morgan the beauty of landscape is skilfully 
associated with graceful figures, in a style of art which attracts some 
of the best energies of the younger school of painters. Mr. Boughton 
has rarely exhibited a work of such delicate beauty in colour as the 
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group of children overtaken by a storm, to which he has given the 
title of “Snow in Spring,” and which may be chosen as a very 
delightful example of a kind of art that is the peculiar outgrowth 
of our own time. At no earlier period would a painter who sought 
a background for his figures have so carefully observed the changing 
moods of nature, or so minutely recorded the details of form and 
colour. It is not Mr. Boughton’s purpose to give the stamp of an 
uncompromising realism to his painting, as we may see by the 
manner in which he seeks freedom for his fancy in the choice of 
costume belonging to an earlier day; and yet, in the treatment of the 
scene in which he disposes these graceful forms, the study of nature 
is searching and complete. How he contrives to combine these 
apparently opposite elements, to balance the romantic and partly 
fanciful beauty of his figures with the entire veracity of the landscape, 
in such a manner that the result has a harmony of its own, we need 
not stay to inquire. All that we wish now to point out is, that this 
kind of art is of late invention, and that it could never have existed 
but for that devotion to landscape and to all the changes of weather 
to which landscape is subject, which has been the dominant charac- 
teristic of modern painting. And to the same movement is to be 
attributed the closer observation of the ways of peasant life, and the 
keener interest in the realities of peasant Jabour, which so many of 
the younger painters now exhibit. Out of a number of works in 
this kind to be seen at the Academy, the most robust and the 
most original is the “ Potato Harvest,” by Mr. R. W. Macbeth. 
There is much more than a reminiscence of the men who may be said 
to have founded the school, in the grouping and expressive drawing 
of these vigorous labourers in the Fens; and if Mr. Macbeth, 
as he advances, can but add refinement to his strength, enriching 
both his draughtsmanship and his colour by the record of certain 
delicate and subtle truths which he now sometimes fails to perceive 
or to secure, he must unquestionably take a foremost rank among the 
artists of his generation. No English painter who has undertaken to 
deal with this class of subjects has been endowed with a more mas- 
culine force of invention, and has been able to command greater 
variety of appropriate gesture, than Mr. Macbeth here displays. A 
fine sympathy with rustic character is also the distinguishing quality 
in Mr. Herkomer’s group of Bavarian peasants, a picture noticeable, 
besides, for a greater freedom in the treatment of the landscape than 
the artist has hitherto displayed. The shifting grey clouds caught in 
the gap between the hills form an effective background for the forms 
and faces of these simple folk, who, under the menace of rough 
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weather, have the more need to pray for theircrops. The “Cowslips” 
of Mr. Leslie has more affinity with the fanciful idyllic art of Mr. 
Boughton than with the stronger realism of Mr. Macbeth and Mr. 
Herkomer. These soft-eyed, graceful children inhabit a realm of the 
artist’s own creation ; they have not been touched by the briars of 
our rough, working-day world, and their tender forms are innocent 
of the harder ways of rustic life. 

In the class of elegant genre painting there are two pictures of 
particular distinction; the one by Mr. Orchardson, called the 
“Sword Dance,” and the other, called a “Spring Time Idyll,” by 
Mr. Shade. The rare talent possessed by Mr. Orchardson has 
seldom found finer exercise than in the complex group of fair ladies 
and brave men whom he has here collected. He is one of the few 
English painters who know how to infuse a sense of style into the 
treatment of these familiar themes, to give them an independent 
artistic value without sacrificing the impression of reality, and to 
endow the simplest movements with an air of distinction and grace. 
There is a courage and naiveté about the design of the picture amply 
justified by the beauty of the result—a result that would have been 
beyond the power of any artist to gain who was not constantly on the 
alert to register those subtle unobserved truths of nature which, when 
they are translated into the world of art, give a sense of magic and 
refinement even to the commonest themes. Mr. Shade’s design pre- 
sented none of the difficulties which Mr. Orchardson had to encounter, 
but it is not without a kindred merit. We are bound to confess that 
to us his name is new, and yet it is difficult to believe that a work of 
such finesse and delicacy can have been produced by quite inexpe- 
rienced hands. The pleasant lighting of the scene, the sunlight 
striking through the leafy boughs and flickering across the grassy 
slope upon which the two figures are disposed, and the skilful composi- 
tion of the figures themselves, would seem to indicate an executive 
skill, and a mature taste in design, that we do not look for in the first 
essays of youth. But whatever may be the age of the artist, his picture 
deserves very attentive consideration; and it is pleasant to perceive 
that in his case, at least, the hanging committee have not forgotten 
to do their duty. To the two pictures already named may be 
added two others by painters of established reputation. The “Sacri- 
fice” (51), by Mr. Marcus Stone, is one of the most studiously planned 
and carefully executed pictures in the exhibition. It bears everywhere 
the marks of sound training and cultivated taste—qualities in which 
our painters are too often deficient, and for the lack of which their 
works have constantly failed to win the respect of foreign critics, who 
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refuse, upon any plea of sentiment, to pardon a blundering #echnigue. 
The second picture referred to is Mr. Marks’s “ Bit of Blue,” an old 
gentleman examining with a complacent smile a newly acquired speci- 
men of Oriental porcelain. The artistic claims of this little study are 
very much higher than can be allowed to the larger, and in some 
sense more important, work by the same painter. 

There is a group of pictures in the present exhibition which, 
although not inherently related to one another in regard to style or 
theme, are accidentally connected by the fact that they have all been 
purchased by the Council out of the resources of the Chantrey Fund. 
They are the “Harmony” (14), by Mr. Frank Dicksee ; the three 
panels illustrating the story of Ruth (574), by Mr. Rooke; a 
Sea-piece (577), by Mr. Wyllie; and the “ Death of Amy 
Robsart” (1027), by Mr. W. F. Yeames. Of the last-mentioned work 
the most that can be said is that it is a respectable experiment in 
a style possessing no vitality, by a painter possessing no special 
aptitude for the style. In the absence of any published declaration 
upon the subject, it would be hazardous to conjecture what is the 
view taken by the Academy of its duties under Chantrey’s will. The 
will itself, however, is accessible to all, and it is right the public should 
know that by its terms, which we may suppose were settled with 
due forethought and deliberation, the Council of the Academy is 
empowered to form a national collection of works of English art. 
It was the intention of the testator, clearly set forth, that the works 
so purchased should subsequently become the property of the 
nation ; and as there is the express statement in the will that there 
is to be no limitation to the productions of living artists, it is only 
right to assume that Chantrey intended the bequest to be devoted to 
the acquisition of the best, without reference to any other considera- 
tion. That the public will take this view of the matter there can be 
no doubt, for a representative gallery of the works of English masters 
has long been a public want. It is but natural, therefore, that all 
who are interested in the formation of such a gallery should look 
with anxiety to the manner in which the Academy discharges its 
trust. The permanent usefulness of the fund must largely depend 
upon the establishment at the outset of sound principles of selec- 
tion, What the present Council chooses to do will be accepted as 
a precedent by Councils to come; and, if the public responsibility 
of the Academy in the matter is not firmly asserted and fully 
acknowledged, there is but little hope for the future. Estimating the 
recent purchases by the light of these considerations, it can scarcely, 
I think, be contended that they are altogether satisfactory. The 
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difficulties of the Council have no doubt been greater than outside 
critics can fairly judge of, and the evidence would doubtless go far to 
show that a sincere attempt has been made to satisfy every phase of 
opinion. If the picture of Mr. Yeames is excepted, perhaps no 
very serious fault can be found with the quality of the pictures 
chosen. Mr. Dicksee’s work has, I think, less of promise than of per- 
formance : it is a creditable essay of a young artist ; but it contains 
little to warrant great expectations for his future. Mr. Rooke, a 
conscientious and gifted student of the art of Mr. Burne Jones, has 
undoubtedly contributed one of the most serious designs of the 
year. Two years ago, when he sought and missed the Academy 
medal, it was not difficult to predict for him a remarkable career ; 
and although Mr. Wyllie’s little Sea-piece is comparatively insignifi- 
cant, such qualities as it contains are of a good order. But the point 
to be observed in regard to all these three purchases is that they 
would seem to have been prompted rather by a desire to encourage 
young men than to secure great works for the nation. Not one of these 
artists can be said to have yet firmly asserted his own individuality ; 
each is for the moment giving expression more to what he has 
acquired than to what he has of his own to bestow, and it is there- 
fore difficult, from the public point of view, to see why such works 
should have been bought for a national collection. It would have 
been safer, surely, to have purchased the products of artists whose 
talent has stood the test of conflicting opinions, whose reputation is 
assured by general consent, or who have at least fairly outgrown the 
imitative stage of their career. 

In one instance this higher principle has been followed, and in 
the purchase of Mr. Leighton’s statue the Council have gone far to 
silence criticism upon more questionable acts of patronage. The 
* Athlete,” in virtue of the great qualities of style which it possesses, 
holds almost a unique place in the exhibition, whether as regards 
painting or sculpture. To say that it surpasses in interest all the 
contributions of the professional English sculptors put together, is, 
indeed, to say very little. Mr. Leighton proves that he can afford 
to be judged by a much more severe standard of criticism ; he may 
summon to the consideration of his experiment in sculpture a taste 
as exacting as he could ever have demanded for his work in paint- 
ing. In certain very important respects, in the grasp of masculine 
character, and in the expression of energetic action, the “ Athlete” may, 
we think, be regarded as his highest achievement. The peculiar 
condition of the sculptor’s art seems so far to have served as an 
extra support and stimulus to his invention, bracing his powers to 
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stronger and more nervous production; while on the other hand the 
completeness with which he has satisfied the special requirements of 
his newly-adopted craft, noticeable especially in the agreeable com- 
position of the figure from every point of view, is perhaps the most 
remarkable fruit of his artistic learning and fine culture which he has 
ever offered to the public. It would of course, however, be too much 
to expect that any change of material could effect a radical change 
in the artist’s invention; and those who have been wont to find in 
Mr. Leighton’s painting a lack of that direct inspiration from nature 
which alone can give to art its full vitality, will be forced to admit 
that his sculpture does not entirely escape the same reproach. The 
distinction between the kind of beauty that is sought and found in 
the study of reality, and that which compels reality to take 
a form predetermined by art, is often subtle enough, but it is 
always of vital consequence. Broadly, it is the distinction 
between imitative and original work; and even in a _ superb 
example like the present, where there is so little to desire, the 
distinction may perhaps be illustrated by the single criticism that 
this deadly conflict seems to be waged too much for the ends of grace, 
and not enough for victory—a criticism that might be supported in 
detail by a reference to the somewhat strained position of the left 
arm, giving as it does a very agreeable arrangement of line, but not of 
convincing use to the athlete in his struggle. With this single reproach, 
very reluctantly offered, I take leave of a work that stands out, 
beyond all question, as the capital achievement of the exhibition, and 
to the rare technical merits of which no one who is not a trained 
artist can be competent to pay the full tribute of praise. 

There are one or two other members of the Academy who are 
seen to advantage in the present exhibition. Mr. Pettie’s “Sword 
and Dagger Fight” possesses very telling qualities of dramatic effect. 
The scene is conceived with a force and simplicity that are rare in 
the treatment of such subjects, while those who are indifferent to the 
interest of the story may find enough to enjoy in the confident and 
brilliant skill of its execution. The artist’s technical resources find, 
however, a more complete expression in the single figure of a “ Lady 
of the Seventeenth Century,” a work that affords perhaps stronger 
evidence of the distinct gifts of a colourist than any other in the 
gallery. Every tint is fresh and fair, and yet to each has been as- 
signed its right weight and value in the general scheme ; and although 
there is no extravagant display of executive power, no hint of that 
unfortunate artistic temper that must be for ever drawing attention to 
the ease as well as to the excellence of its craft, the painting through- 
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out keeps the vivid freshness of quality that is the reward of a genuine 
science. Mr. Calderon’s “ Home they brought her Warrior Dead” 
is an improvement upon contributions of recent years, and is besides 
vastly superior to other works from his hand to be found in the 
present exhibition. The composition as a whole wants distinction, 
and there are certain incidents in it that are deficient in taste. 
Its merit rests upon a certain passion of expression in the two princi- 
pal figures of mother and child, and upon greater thoroughness in 
the painting of detail than he has lately thought fit to bestow. 

Mr. Long’s “ Egyptian Feast” being the largest picture in the ex- 
hibition, the hanging committee have sapiently placed it in one of the 
smallest rooms, where the crowds that will surely be attracted by the 
popular reputation of its author will be able to enjoy the agreeable 
fumes ascending from the refreshment room, but can scarcely hope 
to get a fair view of the picture itself. Mr. Long’s picture is not in 
our judgment a masterpiece, but it certainly deserved more respectful 
treatment at the hands of a society like the Academy, which, to judge 
from the average contributions of the members, cannot well afford to 
discourage younger talent. Mr. Long has laboured at his task very 
conscientiously and with a rare resource, and there are perhaps few 
English painters of the time who could have produced a work of the 
same scale and pretensions. ‘The colour is carefully balanced; the 
drawing, although not everywhere beyond reproach, and nowhere very 
expressive, bears evidence of training and study; and the composition 
has all the excellence we have a right to expect from an artist who is 
not impelled to his labour by any strong invention. Those who can 
be satisfied with executive skill and with the kind of taste and judg- 
ment in design that study may yield, will find here little to desire : 
others will be disposed to demand, and will certainly miss, the signs 
of imaginative power and the presence of a sustaining sense of style; 
and these again will not be disappointed if they have rightly gauged 
the artist’s resources by a study of his achievements in the past. 

In this brief review of the works in the Academy I have pur- 
posely refrained from discussing the mass of unfortunate contri- 
butions by Academicians which give to the first view of the galleries 
such an unfavourable impression. It is perhaps not too much to 
hope that these deplorable essays, although obtrusively exposed, do 
not any longer deceive or mislead the public judgment. The evil is 
slowly but very surely working its own cure. In maintaining their 
extravagant privileges in the face of all reason and argument, these 
gentlemen are now even less considerate of their own reputation than 
of the public convenience. They have made themselves, in fact, 
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something in the nature of a joke. That the joke has its serious 
side in the disrepute into which it is fast bringing the Academy itself, 
I have already tried to show; but perhaps on the whole it is better 
that things should take their course, and run without hindrance till 
they become a manifest scandal. And certainly those who have 
faith in the future of English art may be the more disposed to adopt 
this view from the fact that painters and their works are no longer 
altogether at the mercy of the Academy or its Council. 

It would have been more agreeable, had my limits allowed of it, 
to have entered more at length into what is admirable in the exhibi- 
tion, and to have added my tribute to the works of many whose 
names I have unintentionally omitted. In this list, however, are the 
names of men like Mr. Tadema, M. Dalou, and Mr. Albert Moore, 
who have little need of praise, and whose works no visitor to the 
Academy is likely to miss. 

J. COMYNS CARR. 
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SOME FACTS AND FICTIONS. OF 
ZOOLOGY. 


HEN the country swain, loitering along some lane, comes 

to a standstill to contemplate, with awe and wonder, the 
spectacle of a mass of the familiar “hair-eels” or “ hair-worms” 
wriggling about in a pool, he plods on his way firmly convinced that, 
as hehas been taught to believe, he has just witnessed the results of the 
transformation of some horse’s hairs into living creatures. So familiar 
is this belief to people of professedly higher culture than the country- 
man, that the transformation just alluded to has to all, save a few 
thinking persons and zoologists, become a matter of the most com- 
monplace kind. When some quarrymen, engaged in splitting up the 
rocks, have succeeded in dislodging some huge mass of stone, there 
may sometimes be seen to hop from among the dédris a lively toad 
or frog, which comes to be regarded by the excavators with feelings 
akin to those of superstitious wonder and amazement. The animal may 
or may not be captured; but the fact is duly chronicled in the local 
newspapers, and people wonder for a season over the phenomenon 
of a veritable Rip Van Winkle of a frog, which, to all appearance, 
has lived for “thousands of years in the solid rock.” Nor do the 
hair-worm and the frog stand alone in respect of their marvellous 
origin. Popular zoology is full of such marvels. We find unicorns, 
mermaids, and mermen ; geese developed from the shell-fish known 
as “barnacles ;” we are told that crocodiles may weep, and that sirens 
can sing—in short, there is nothing so wonderful to be told of animals 
that people will not believe the tale; whilst, curiously enough, when they 
are told of veritable facts of animal life, heads begin to shake and 
doubts to be expressed, until the zoologist despairs of educating 
people into distinguishing fact from fiction, and truth from theories 
and unsupported beliefs. The story told of the old lady, whose 
youthful acquaintance of seafaring habits entertained her with tales of 
the wonders he had seen, finds, after all, a close application in the 
world at large. The dame listened with delight, appreciation, and 
belief, to accounts of mountains of sugar and rivers of rum, and 
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to tales of lands where gold, and silver, and precious stones were 
more than plentiful. But when the narrator descended to tell of 
fishes that were able to raise themselves out of the water in flight, 
the old lady’s credulity began to fancy itself imposed upon ; for 
she indignantly repressed what she considered the lad’s tendency to 
exaggeration, saying, “Sugar mountains may be, and rivers of rum 
may be, but fish that flee ne’er can be !”. Many popular beliefs con- 
cerning animals partake of the character of the old lady’s opinions 
regarding the real and the fabulous; and the circumstance tells 
powerfully in favour of the opinion that a knowledge of our sur- 
roundings in the world, and an intelligent conception of animal and 
plant life, should form part of the school-training of every boy 
and girl. ; 

The tracing of myths and fables is a very interesting task, and it 
may, therefore, form a curious study, if we endeavour to investigate 
very briefly a few of the popular and erroneous beliefs regarding 
lower animals. The belief regarding the origin of the hair-worms is 
both widely spread and ancient. Shakespeare tells us that 

Much is breeding, 
Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life, 
And not a serpent’s poison. 

The hair-worms certainly present the appearance of long, delicate 
black hairs, which move about with great activity amidst the mud 
of pools and ditches. These worms, in the early stages of their 
existence, inhabit the bodies of insects, and may be found coiled 
up within the grasshopper, which thus gives shelter to a guest 
exceeding many times the length of the body of its host. Sooner or 
later the hair-worm, or Gordius as the naturalist terms it, leaves the 
body of the insect, and lays its eggs, which are fastened together in 
long strings, in water. From each egg a little creature armed with 
minute hooks is produced, and this young hair-worm burrows its 
way into the body of some insect, there to repeat the history of its 
parent. Such is the well-ascertained history of the hair-worm, 
excluding entirely the popular belief in its origin. There certainly 
does exist in science a theory known as that of ‘spontaneous 
generation,” which, in ancient times, accounted for the production 
of insects and other animals by assuming that they were produced in 
some mysterious fashion out of lifeless matter. But not even the 
most ardent believer in the extreme modification of this theory which 
holds a place in modern scientific belief, would venture to maintain the 
production of a hair-worm by the mysterious vivification of an inert 
substance such as a horse’s hair. 
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The expression “ crocodile’s tears” has passed into common 
use, and it therefore may be worth while noting the probable origin 
of this myth. Shakespeare, with that wide extent of knowledge 
which enabled him to draw similes from every department of human 
thought, says that 

Gloster’s show 
Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers. 


The poet thus indicates the belief that not only do crocodiles shed 
tears, but that sympathising passengers, turning to commiserate the 
reptile’s woes, are seized and destroyed by the treacherous creatures. 
That quaint and credulous old author—the earliest writer of English 
prose—Sir John Maundeville, in his “ Voiage,” or account of his 
“ Travaile,” published about 1356—in which, by the way, there are 
to be found accounts of not a few wonderful things in the way of 
zoological curiosities—tells us that in a certain “contre and be all 
yonde, ben great plenty of Crokodilles, that is, a manner of a long Ser- 
pent as I have seyd before.” He further remarks that “ these Serpents 
slew men,” and devoured them, weeping; and he tells us, too, 
that “ whan thei eaten thei meven (move) the over jowe (upper jaw), 
and nought the nether (lower) jowe: and thei have no tonge 
(tongue).” Sir John thus states two popular beliefs of his time and 
of days prior to his age, namely, that crocodiles moved their upper 
jaws, and that a tongue was absent in these animals. - 

As regards the tears of the crocodiles, no foundation of fact 
exists for the belief in such sympathetic exhibitions. But a highly 
probable explanation may be given of the manner in which such a 
belief originated. ‘These reptiles unquestionably emit very loud and 
singularly plaintive cries, compared by some travellers tothe mourn- 
ful howling of dogs. The earlier and credulous travellers would very 
naturally associate tears with these cries, and, once begun, the suppo- 
sition would be readily propagated, for error and myth are ever 
plants of quick growth. The belief in the movement of the upper 
jaw rests on an apparent basis of fact. The lower jaw is joined to 
the skull very far back on the latter, and the mouth-opening thus 
comes to be singularly wide ; whilst, when the mouth opens, the skull 
and upper jaw are apparently observed to move. This is not the case, 
however; the apparent movement arising from the manner in which 
the lower jaw and the skull are joined together. The belief in the 
absence of the tongue is even more readily explained. When the 
mouth is widely opened, no tongue is to be seen. This organ is not 
only present, but is, moreover, of large size; it is, however, firmly 
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attached to the floor of the mouth, and is specially adapted, from its 
peculiar form and structure, to assist these animals in the capture 
and swallowing of their prey. 

One of the most curious fables regarding animals which can well 
be mentioned, is that respecting the so-called “ Bernicle” or “ Bar- 
nacle Geese,” which by the naturalists and educated persons of the 
Middle Ages were believed to be produced by those little Crustaceans 
named “ Barnacles.” With the “ Barnacies” everyone must be 
familiar who has examined the floating drift-wood of the sea-beach, 
or who has seen ships docked in a seaport town. A barnacle is 
simply a kind of crab enclosed in a triangular shell, and attached by 
a fleshy stalk to fixed objects. If the barnacle is not familiar to 
readers, certain near relations of these animals must be well known, 
by sight at least, as amongst the most familiar denizens of our sea- 
coasts. ‘These latter are the “ Sea Acorns” or Ba/ani, whose little 
conical shells we crush by hundreds as we walk over the rocks at low- 
water mark; whilst every wooden pile immersed in the sea becomes 
coated in a short time with a thick crust of these “Sea Acorns.” 
If we place one of these little animals, barnacle or acorn—the latter 
wanting the stalk of the former—in its native waters, we shall observe 
a beautiful little series of feathery plumes to wave backwards and for- 
wards, and ever and anon to be quickly withdrawn into the secure 
recesses of the shell. These organs are the modified feet of the animal, 
which not only serve for sweeping food-particles into the mouth, but 
act also as breathing-organs. We may, therefore, find it a curious study 
to inquire through what extraordinary transformation and confusion 
of ideas such an animal could be credited with giving origin to a 
veritable goose ; and the investigation of the subject will afford a 
singularly apt illustration of the ready manner in which the fable of 
one year or period becomes transmitted and transformed into the 
secure and firm belief of the next. 

We may begin our investigation by inquiring into some of the 
opinions which were entertained on this subject and ventilated by 
certain old writers. Between 1154 and 1189 Giraldus Cambrensis, 
in a work entitled “ Topographia Hiberniz,” written in Latin, re- 
marks concerning “ many birds which are called Bernace; against 
nature, nature produces them in a most extraordinary way. They 
are like marsh geese, but somewhat smaller. They are produced 
from fir-timber tossed along the sea, and are at first like gum. After. 
wards they hang down by their beaks, as if from a sea-weed attached 
to the timber, surrounded by shells, in order to grow more freely.” 
Giraldus is here evidently describing the barnacles themselves. He 
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continues: “ Having thus, in process of time, been clothed with a 
strong coat of feathers, they either fall into the water or fly freely 
away into the air. They derive their food and growth from the sap 
of the wood or the sea, by a secret and most wonderful process of 
alimentation. I have frequently, with my own eyes, seen more than 
a thousand of these small bodies of birds, hanging down on the sea- 
shore from one piece of timber, enclosed in shells, and already 
formed.” Here, again, our author is speaking of the barnacles 
themselves, with which he naturally confuses the geese, since he 
presumes the Crustaceans are simply geese in an undeveloped state. 
He further informs his readers that, owing to their presumably marine 
origin, “ bishops and clergymen in some parts of Ireland do not 
scruple to dine off these birds at the time of fasting, because they 
are not flesh, nor born of flesh,” although, for certain other and theo- 
logical reasons, Giraldus disputes the legality of this practice of 
the Hibernian clerics. 

In the year 1527 appeared “The Hystory and Croniclis of 
Scotland, with the cosmography and dyscription thairof, compilit be 
the noble Clerk Maister Hector Boece, Channon of Aberdene.” 
Boece’s “ History” was written in Latin, the title we have just quoted 
being that of the English version of the work (1540), which title 
further sets forth that Boece’s work was “ Translatit laitly in our vulgar 
and commoun langage be Maister Johne Bellenden, Archedene of Mur- 
ray, And Imprentit in Edinburgh, be me Thomas Davidson, prenter to 
the Kyngis nobyll grace.” In this learned work the author discredits 
the popular ideas regarding the origin of the geese. ‘‘ Sum men belevis 
that thir clakis (geese) growis on treis be the nebbis (bills). Bot 
thair opinioun is vane. And becaus the nature and procreatioun of 
thir clakis is strange, we have maid na lytyll laboure and deligence 
to serche ye treuth and verite yairof, we have salit (sailed) throw 
ye seis quhare thir clakis ar bred,and I fynd be gret experience, that 
the nature of the seis is mair relevant caus of thair procreatioun than 
ony uthir thyng.” According to Boece, then, “the nature of the 
seis ” formed the chief element in the production of the geese, and 
our author proceeds to relate how “all treis (trees) that ar cassin in 
the seis be proces of tyme apperis first wormeetin (worm-eaten), and 
in the small boris and hollis (holes) thairof growis small worms.” 
Our author no doubt here alludes to the ravages of the Zeredo, or ship- 
worm, which burrows into timber, and with which the barnacles 
themselves are thus confused. Then he continues, the “ wormis” first 
‘* schaw (show) thair heid and feit, and last of all thay schaw thair 
plumis and wyngis. Finaly, quhen thay ar cumyn to the just 
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mesure and quantite of geis, thay fle in the aire as othir fowlis dois, 
as was notably provyn, in the yeir of God ane thousand iii hundred 
Ixxxx, in sicht of mony pepyll, besyde the castell of Petslego.” On 
the occasion referred to, Boece tells us that a great tree was cast on 
shore and was divided, by order of the “lard” of the ground, by 
means of a saw. Wonderful to relate, the tree was found not merely 
to be riddled with a “ multitude of wormis,” throwing themselves out 
of the holes of the tree, but some of the “‘ wormis” had “ baith heid, 
feit and wyngis,” but, adds the author, “thay had no fedderis 
(feathers).” 

Unquestionably either the scientific use of the imagination had 
operated in this instance in inducing the observers to believe that 
in this tree, riddled by the ship-worms, and possibly having barnacles 
attached to it, they beheld young geese ; or Boece had construed the 
appearances described, as those representing the embryo-stages of the 
barnacle-geese. 

Boéce further relates how a ship named the C/ristofir was brought 
to Leith, and: was broken down because her timbers had grown old 
and failing. In these timbers were beheld the same “ wormeetin ” 
appearances, “all the hollis thairof” being “full of geis.” Boece 
again most emphatically rejects the. idea that the “geis” were pro- 
duced from the wood of which the timbers were composed, and once 
more proclaims his belief that the “nature of the seis resolvit in 
geis” may be accepted as the true and final explanation of their 
origin. A certain ‘ Maister Alexander Galloway” had apparently 
strolled with the historian along the sea-coast, the former giving 
“his: mynd with maist ernist besynes to serche the verite of this 
obscure and mysty dowtis.” Lifting up a piece of tangle, they beheld 
the sea-weed to be hanging full of mussel-shells from the root to the 
branches. . Maister Galloway opened one of the mussel-shells, and 
was.‘‘mair astonist than afore” to find no fish therein, but a per- 
fectly-shaped “ foule, smal and gret” as corresponded to the “ quan- 
tity of the shell.” And once again Boece draws the inference that 
the trees or wood on which the creatures are found have nothing to 
do-with the origin of the birds ; and that the fowls are begotten of 
the '“‘@cceane see, quhilk,” concludes our author, “is the caus and 
production of mony wonderful thingis.” 

. 9)More than fifty years after the publication of Boece’s “ History,” 
old; Gerard of London, the famous “master in chirurgerie” of his 
day, gave an account of the barnacle-goose, and not only entered 
into: minute particulars of its growth and origin, but. illustrated its 
manner of production by means of the engraver’s art of his day. 
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Gerard’s “ Herball,” published in 1597, thus contains, amongst much 
that is curious in medical lore, a very quaint piece of zoological his- 
tory. He tells us that “in the north parts of Scotland, and the 
Ilands adjacent, called Orchades (Orkneys),” are found “ certaine 
trees, whereon doe growe certaine shell fishes, of a white colour tend- 
ing to russet; wherein are conteined little living creatures : which 
shels in time of maturitie doe open, and out of them grow those 
little living foules whom we call Barnakles, in the north of England 
Brant Geese, and in Lancashire tree Geese ; but the other that do 
fall upon the land, perish, and come to nothing : thus much by the 
writings of others, and also from the mouths of people of those parts, 
which may,” concludes Gerard, “ very well accord with truth.” 

Not content with hearsay evidence, however, Gerard relates 
what his eyes saw and hands touched. He describes how on the 
coasts of a certain “small Ilande in Lancashire called Pile of 
Foulders” (probably Peel Island), the wreckage of ships is cast up 
by the waves, along with the trunks and branches “ of old and rotten 
trees.” On these wooden rejectamenta “a certaine spume or froth ” 
grows, according to Gerard. This spume “in time breedeth unto cer- 
taine shels, in shape like those of the muskle, but sharper pointed, 
and of a whitish colour.” This description, it may be remarked, 
clearly applies to the barnacles themselves. Gerard then continues 
to point out how, when the shell is perfectly formed, it “ gapeth open, 
and the first thing that appeereth is the foresaid lace or string”—the 
substance described by Gerard as contained within the shell—“ next 
come the legs of the Birde hanging out ; and as it groweth greater, 
it openeth the shell by degrees, till at length it is all come foorth, and 
hangeth only by the bill; in short space after it commeth to full 
maturitie, and falleth into the sea, where it gathereth feathers,.and 
groweth to a foule, bigger then a Mallard, and lesser then a Goose, 
having blacke legs and bill or beake, and feathers blacke and white 
‘ . which the people of Lancashire call by no other name 
then a tree Goose.” 

Accompanying this description is the engraving of the bernicle- 
tree, bearing its geese-progeny. From the open shells in two cases, 
the little geese are seen protruding, whilst several of the fully-fledged 
fowls are disporting themselves in the sea below. Gerard’s conclud- 
ing piece of information, with its exordium, must not be omitted. 
“ They spawne,” says the wise apothecary, “as it were, in March or 
Aprill ; the Geese are found in Maie or June, and come to fulnesse 
of feathers in the moneth after. And thus hauing, through God’s 
assistance, discoursed somewhat at large of Grasses, Herbes, Shrubs, 
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Trees, Mosses, and certaine excrescences of the earth, with other things 
moe incident to the Historie thereof, we conclude and end our 
present volume, with this woonder of England. For which God’s 
name be euer honored and praised.” It is to be remarked that 
Gerard’s description of the goose-progeny of the barnacle-tree exactly 
corresponds with the appearance of the bird known to ornithologists 
as the “barnacle-goose,” whilst there can be no doubt that, skilled 
as was this author in the natural-history lore of his day, there 
was no other feeling in his mind than that of firm belief in 
and pious wonder at the curious relations between the shells and 
their fowl-offspring. Gerard thus attributes the origin of the latter 
to the barnacles. He says nothing of the “ wormeetin” holes and 
burrows so frequently mentioned by Boece, nor would he have agreed 
with the latter in crediting the “nature of the occeane see” with 
their production, save in so far as their barnacle-parents lived and 
existed in the waters of the ocean. 

The last account of this curious fable which we may allude to in 
the present instance is that of Sir Robert Moray, who, in his work 
entitled “ A Relation concerning Barnacles,” published in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions” of the Royal Society in 1677-78, gives a 
succinct account of these crustaceans and their bird-progeny. Sir 
Robert is described as “lately one of His Majesties Council for the 
Kingdom of Scotland,” and we may therefore justly assume his 
account to represent that of a cultured, observa.‘ person of his day 
and generation. The account begins by remarking that the “most 
ordinary trees” found in the western islands of Scotland “are Firr 
and Ash.” “Being,” continues Sir Robert, “in the Island of East 
(Uist), I saw lying upon the shore a cut of a large Firr-tree of about 
24 foot diameter, and 9 or 10 foot long ; which had lain so long out of 
the water that it was very dry: And most of the shells that had 
formerly cover’d it, were worn or rubb’d off. Only on the parts that 
lay next the ground, there still hung multitudes of little Shells ; 
having within them little Birds, perfectly shap’d, supposed to be 
Barnacles.” Here again the description applies to the barnacles; the 
“little birds” they are described as containing being of course the 
bodies of the shell-fish. 

“The Shells,” continues the narrator, “hang at the Tree by a 
Neck longer than the Shell,” this “neck” being represented by the 
stalk of the barnacle. The neck is described as being composed 
“ of a kind of filmy substance, round, and hollow, and creassed, not 
unlike the Wind-pipe of a Chicken ; spreading out broadest where it 
is fastened to the Tree, from which it seems to draw and convey the 
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matter which serves for the growth and vegetation of the Shell and the 
little Bird within it.” Sir Robert Moray therefore agrees in respect 
of the manner of nourishment of the barnacles with the opinion of 
Giraldus already quoted. The author goes on to describe the 
“Bird” found in every shell he opened; remarking that “ there 
appeared nothing wanting as to the internal parts, for making up a 
perfect Sea-fowl : every little part appearing so distinctly, that the 
whole looked like a large Bird seen through a concave or diminishing 
Glass, colour and feature being everywhere so clear and neat.” The 
“ Bird” is most minutely described as to its bill, eyes, head, neck, 
breast, wings, tail, and feet, the feathers being “ everywhere perfectly 
shaped, and blackish-coloured. All being dead and dry,” says Sir 
Robert, “ I did not look after the Internal parts of them,” a statement 
decidedly inconsistent with his previous assertion as to the perfect 
condition of the “internal parts ;’ and he takes care to add, “nor 
did I ever see any of the little Birds alive, nor met with anybody that 
did. Only some credible persons,” he concludes, “have assured me 
they have seen some as big as their fist.” 

This last writer thus avers that he saw little birds within the shells 
he clearly enough describes as those of the barnacles. We must 
either credit Sir Robert with describing what he never saw, or with 
misconstruing what he did see. His description of the goose corre- 
sponds with that of the barnacle-goose, the reputed progeny of the 
shells ; and it would, therefore, seem that this author, with the myth 
at hand, saw the barnacles only with the eyes of a credulous observer, 
and thus beheld, in the inside of each shell—if, indeed, his research 
actually extended thus far—the reproduction in miniature of a goose, 
with which, as a mature bird, he was well acquainted. 

We give on the next page a woodcut, copied from Munster’s 
“ Cosmography” (1550), a very popular book in its time, showing the 
tree with its fruit, and the geese which are supposed to have just 
escaped from it. 

This historical ramble may fitly preface what we have to say 
regarding the probable origin of the myth. By what means could 
the barnacles become credited with the power of producing the 
well-known geese? Once started, the progress and growth of the 
myth are easily accounted for. The mere transmission of a fable from 
one generation or century to another is a simply explained circum- 
stance, and one exemplified by the practices of our own times. The 
process of accretion and addition is also well illustrated in the perpe- 
tuation of fables ; since the tale is certain to lose nothing in its historical 
journey, but, on the contrary, to receive additional elaboration with 
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increasing age. Professor Max Miiller, after discussing various 
theories of the origin of the barnacle myth, declares in favour of the 
idea that confusion of language and alterations of names lie at the 
root of the error. The learned author of the “Science of Language” 
argues that the true barnacles were named, properly enough, der- 
nacule, and lays stress on the fact that bernicle geese were first 
caught in Ireland. That country becomes Hibernia in Latin, and the 
Irish geese were accordingly named Hibernice, or Hibernicule. By 
the omission of the first syllable—no uncommon operation for words 
to undergo—we obtain the name Bernicule for the geese, this term 
being almost synonymous with the name ernacu/e already applied, 
as we have seen, to the barnacles. Bernicle-geese and bernicle- 
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shells, confused in name, thus became confused in nature ; and, once 
started, the ordinary process of growth was sufficient to further inten- 
sify, and render more realistic, the story of the bernicle-tree and its 
wonderful progeny. 

By way of a companion legend to that of the Barnacle-tree we 
may select the story of the ‘Lamb-tree” of Cathay, told by Sir 
John Maundeville, whose notes of travel regarding crocodiles’ tears, 
and other points in the conformation of these reptiles, have already 
been referred to. Sir John, in that chapter of his work which treats 
“Of the Contries and Yles that ben bezonde the Lond of Cathay; 
and of the Frutes there,” &c., relates that in Cathay “ there growethe 
a manner of Fruyt, as thoughe it were Gowrdes: and whan thei 
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ben rype, men kutten (cut) hem ato (them in two), and meh fynden 
with inne a lytylle Best (beast), in Flessche in Bon and Blode (bone 
and blood) as though it were a lytylle Lomb (lamb) with outen wolle 
(without wool). And men eten both the Frut and the Best ; and that,” 
says Sir John, “isa gret marveylle. Of that fruit,” he continues, 
“T have eten; alle thoughe it were wondirfulle”—this being added, 
no doubt, from an idea that there might possibly be some stay-at- 
home persons who would take Sir John’s statement cum grano salis. 
“ But that,” adds this worthy “ knyght of Ingelond,” “ I knowe wel that 
God is marveyllous in his Werkes.” And not to be behind the 
inhabitants of Cathay ina tale of wonders, the knight related to these 
Easterns “als gret a marveylle to hem that is amonges us; and 
that was of the Bernakes. For I tolde hem hat in oure Countree 
weren Trees that beren a Fruyt, that becomen Briddes (birds) fleeynge: 
and tho that fellen in the Water lyven (live); and thei that fallen on 
the Erthe dyen anon: and thei ben right gode to mannes mete 
(man’s meat). And here had thei als gret marvayle,” concludes Sir 
John, “ that sufhe of hem trowed it were an impossible thing to be.” 
Probably the inhabitants of Cathay, knowing their own weakness as 
regards the lamb-tree, might possess a fellow-feeling for their visitor’s 
credulity, knowing well, from experience, the readiness with which a 
“ gret marvayle” could be evolved and sustained. 

Passing from the sphere of the mythical and marvellous as repre- 
sented in medieval times, we may shortly discuss a question, which, 
of all others, may justly claim a place in the records of zoological 
curiosities—namely, the famous and oft-repeated story of the “Toad 
from the solid rock,” as the country newspapers style the incident. 
Regularly, year by year, and in company with the reports of the sea- 
serpent’s reappearance, we may read of the discoveries of toads and 
frogs in situations and under circumstances suggestive of a singular 
vitality on the part of the amphibians, of more than usual cre- 
dulity on the part of the hearers, or of a large share of inventive 
genius in the narrators of such tales. The question possesses for 
everyone a certain degree of interest, evoked by the curious and 
strange features presented on the face of the tales. And it may 
therefore not only prove an interesting but also a useful study, if we 
endeavour to arrive at some just and logical conceptions of these 
wonderful narrations. 

Instances of the discovery of toads and frogs in solid rocks need 
not be specially given ; suffice it to say, that these narratives are 
repeated year by year with little variation. A large block of stone 
or face of rock is detached from its site, and a toad or frog is seen 

eafter to be hopping about in its usual lively manner. The con- 
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clusion to which the bystanders invariably come is, that the animal 
must have been contained within the rock, and that it was liberated 
by the dislodgment of the mass. Now, in many instances, cases of 
the appearance of toads during quarrying-operations have been 
found, on close examination, to present no evidence whatever that 
the appearance of the animals was due to the dislodgment of 
the stones. A frog or toad may be found hopping about amongst 
some recently formed débris, and the animal is at once seized upon 
and reported as having emerged from the rocks into the light of day. 
There is in such a case not the slightest ground for supposing 
any such thing ; the animal may more reasonably be presumed to 
have hopped into the débris from its ordinary habitat. But laying 
aside narratives of this kind, which lose their plausibility under a very 
common-place scrutiny, there still exist cases, reported in an appa- 
rently exact and truthful manner, in which these animals have been 
alleged to appear from the inner crevices of rocks after the removal 
of large masses of the formations. We shall assume these latter tales 
to contain a plain, unvarnished statement of what was observed, and 
deal with the evidence they present on this footing. 

One or two notable examples of such verified tales are related by 
Smellie, in his “ Philosophy of Natural History.” Thus, in the“ Memoirs 
of the French Academy of Science” for 1719, a toad is described as 
having been found in the heart of an elm-tree ; and another is stated to 
have been found in the heart of an old oak-tree, in 1731, near Nantz. 
The condition of the trees is not expressly stated, nor are we afforded 
any information regarding the appearance of the toads—particulars of 
considerable importance in view of the suggestions and explanations to 
be presently brought forward. Smellie himself, whilst inclined to be 
sceptical in regard to the truth or exactness of many of the tales told 
of the vitality of toads, yet regards the matter as affording food for 
reflection, since he remarks, “ But I mean not to persuade, for I 
cannot satisfy myself ; all I intend is, to recommend to those gentle- 
men who may hereafter chance to see such rare phenomena, a strict 
examination of every circumstance that can throw light upon a sub- 
ject so dark and mysterious ; for the vulgar, ever inclined to render 
uncommon appearances still more marvellous, are not to be trusted.” 

This author strikes the key-note of the inquiry in his. concluding 
words, and we shall find that the explanation of the matter really lies 
in the clear understanding of what are the probabilities, and what the 
actual details, of the cases presented for consideration. We may 
firstly, then, glance at a few of the peculiarities of the frogs and 
toads, regarded from a zoological point of view. As everyone knows, 
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these animals emerge from the egg in the form of little fish-like 
“tadpoles,” provided with outside gills, which are soon replaced by 
inside gills, resembling those of fishes. The hind legs are next 
developed, and the fore limbs follow a little later; whilst, with the 
development of lungs, and the disappearance of the gills and tail, the 
animal leaves the water, and remains for the rest of its life an air- 
breathing, terrestrial animal. ‘Then, secondly, in the adult frog or 
toad, the naturalist would point to the importance of the skin as not 
only supplementing but, in some cases, actually supplanting the 
work of the lungs as the breathing organ. Frogs and toads will 
live for months under water, and will survive the excision of 
the lungs for like periods ; the skin in such cases serving as the 
breathing surface. A third point worthy of remembrance is included 
in the facts just related, and is implied in the information that these 
animals can exist for long periods without food, and with but a limited 
supply of air. We can understand this toleration on the part of these 
animals when we take into consideration their cold-blooded habits, 
which do not necessitate, and which are not accompanied by, the 
amount of vital activity which we are accustomed to note in higher 
animals. And, as a last feature in the purely scientific history of the 
frogs and toads, it may be remarked that these animals are known to 
live for long periods. One pet toad is mentioned by a Mr. Arscott 
as having attained, to his knowledge, the age of thirty-six years ; and 
a greater age still might have been recorded of this specimen, but for 
the untoward treatment it sustained at the hands, or rather beak, of 
a tame raven. In all probability it may be safely assumed that, when 
the conditions of life are favourable, these creatures may attain a 
highly venerable age—regarding the lapse of time from a purely 
human and interested point of view. 

_ We may now enquire whether or not the foregoing considerations 
may serve to throw any light upon tlie tales of the quarryman. The 
first point to which attention may be directed is that involved in the 
statement that the amphibian has been imprisoned in a solid rock. 
Much stress is usually laid on the fact that the rock was solid ; this fact 
being held as implying the great age, not to say antiquity, of the rock 
and its supposed tenant. The impartial observer, after an examina- 
tion of the evidence presented, will be inclined to doubt greatly the 
justification for inserting the adjective “ solid;” for usuallyno evidence 
whatever is forthcoming as to the state of the rock prior to its re- 
moval. No previous examination of the rock is or can be made, 
from the circumstance that no interest can possibly attach to its 
condition until its remoyal reveals the apparent wonder it contained, 
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in the shape of the live toad. And we rarely, if ever, find mention of 
any examination of the rock being made subsequently to the dis- 
covery. Hence, a first and grave objection may be taken to the 
validity of the supposition that the rock was solid, and it may be 
fairly urged that on this supposition the whole question turns and 
depends. For if the rock cannot be proved to have been imperme- 
able to and barred against the entrance of living creatures, the ob- 
jector may proceed to show the possibility of the toad having gained 
admission, under certain notable circumstances, to its prison-house. 
The frog or toad in its young state, and having just entered upon its 
terrestrial life, is a small creature, which could, with the utmost 
ease, wriggle into crevices and crannies of a size which would 
almost preclude such apertures being noticed at all. Gaining access 
to a roomier crevice or nook within, and finding there a due supply 
of air, along with a dietary consisting chiefly of insects, the animal 
would grow with tolerable rapidity, and would increase to such an extent 
that egress through its aperture of entrance would become an impos- 
sibility. Next, let us suppose that the toleration of the toad’s system 
to starvation and a limited supply of air is taken into account, together 
with the fact that these creatures will hibernate during each winter, 
and thus economise, as it were, their vital activity and strength ; and 
after the animal has thus existed fora year or two—no doubt under sin- 
gularly hard conditions—let us imagine that the rock is split up by the 
wedge and lever of the excavator; we can then readily enough account 
for the apparently inexplicable story of “the toad in the rock.” 
“There is the toad and here is the solid rock,” say the gossips. 
“ There is an animal which has singular powers of sustaining life under 
untoward conditions, and which, in its young state, could have gained 
admittance to the rock through a mere crevice,” says the naturalist in 
reply. Doubtless, the great army of the unconvinced may still 
believe in the tale as told them, for the weighing of evidence and 
the placing fros and cons in fair contrast are not tasks of congenial 
or wonted kind in the ordinary run of life. Some people there will 
be who will believe in the original solid rock and its toad, despite the 
assertion of the geologist that the earliest fossils of toads appear in 
almost the last formed rocks, and that a live toad in rocks of very 
ancient age—presuming, according to the popular belief, that the 
animal was enclosed when the rock was formed—would be as great an 
anomaly and wonder as the mention as an historical fact of an express- 
train or the telegraph in the days of the patriarchs. The reasonable 
mind, however, will ponder and consider each feature of the case, 
and will rather prefer to countenance a supposition based on ordinary 
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experience, than an explanation brought ready-made from the domain 
of the miraculous. Whilst not the ieast noteworthy feature of these 
cases is that included in the remark of Smellie respecting the ten- 
dency of uneducated and superstitious persons to magnify what is 
uncommon, and in his sage conclusion that, as a rule, such persons 
in the matter of their relations “ are not to be trusted.” 

But it must also be noted that we possess valuable evidence 
of a positive and direct kind bearing on the duration of life in toads 
under adverse circumstances ; and, as this evidence tells most power- 
fully against the supposition that the existence of those creatures can 
be indefinitely prolonged, it forms of itself a veritable court of appeal 
in the cases under discussion. The late Dr. Buckland, curious to learn 
the exact extent of the vitality of the toad, caused, in the year 1825, 
two large blocks of stone to be prepared. One of the blocks was 
taken from the oolite limestone, and in this first stone, twelve cells 
were excavated. Each cell was 1 foot deep and 5 inches in diameter. 
The mouth of each cell was grooved so as to admit of two covers being 
placed over the aperture ; the first or lower cover being of glass, and 
the upper one of slate. Both covers were so adapted that they could 
be firmly luted down with clay or putty ; the object of this double pro- 
tection being that the slate cover could be raised so as to inspect the 
contained object through the closed glass cover without admitting 
air. In the second or sandstone block, a series of twelve cells was 
also excavated; these latter cells being, however, of smaller size 
than those of the limestone block, each cell being only 6 inches in 
depth by 5 inches in diameter. These cells were likewise fitted with 
double covers. 

On November 26, 1825, a live toad—kept for some time pre- 
viously to ensure its being healthy—was placed in each of the twenty- 
four cells. ‘The largest specimen weighed 1,185 grains, and the smallest 
115 grains. The stones and the immured toads were buried on the 
day mentioned, 3 feet deep, in Dr. Buckland’s garden. There 
they lay until December 10, 1826, when they were disinterred and 
their tenants examined. All the toads in the smaller cells of the 
sandstone block were dead, and from the progress of decomposition 
it was inferred that they had succumbed long before the date of dis- 
interment. The majority of the toads in the limestone block werealive, 
and, curiously enough, one or two had actually increased in weight. 
Thus, No. 5, which at the commencement of its captivity had weighed 
1,185 grains, had increased to 1,265 grains ; but the glass cover of 
No. 5’s cell was found to be cracked. Insects and air must, therefore, 
have obtained admittance and have afforded nourishment to the 
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imprisoned toad ; this supposition being rendered the more likely 
by the discovery that in one of the cells, the covers of which were 
also cracked and the tenant of which was dead, numerous insects 
were found. No. 9, weighing originally 988 grains, had increased 
during its incarceration to 1,116 grains ; but No. 1, which in the year 
1825 had weighed 924 grains, was found in December 1826 to have 
decreased to 698 grains ; and No. 11, originally weighing 936 grains, 
had likewise disagreed with the imprisonment, weighing only 652 
grains when examined in 1826. 

At the period when the blocks of stone were thus prepared, four 
toads were pinned up in holes 5 inches deep and 3 inches in 
diameter, cut in the stem of an apple tree; the holes being firmly 
plugged with tightly-fitting wooden plugs. These four toads were 
found to be dead when examined along with the others in 1826 ; and 
of four others enclosed in basins made of plaster-of-Paris, and which 
were also buried in Dr. Buckland’s garden, two were found to be 
dead at the end of a year, their comrades being alive, but looking 
starved and meagre. The toads which were found alive in the 
limestone block in December 1826 were again immured and buried, 
but were found to be dead, without leaving a single survivor, at the 
end of the second year of their imprisonment. 

These experiments may fairly be said to prove two points. They 
firstly show that even under circumstances of a favourable kind when 
compared with the condition popularly believed in—namely, that of 
being enclosed in a so/id rock—the limit of the toad’s life may be 
assumed to be within two years ; this period being no doubt capable 
of being extended when the animal possesses a slight advantage, 
exemplified by the admission of air and insect-food. And, secondly, 
we may argue that these experiments show that toads when rigorously 
treated, like other animals, become starved and meagre, and by no 
means resemble the lively, well-fed animals reported as having emerged 
from an imprisonment extending, in popular estimation, through 
periods of inconceivable duration. These tales are, in short, as devoid 
of actual foundation as are the modern beliefs in the venomous pro- 
perties of the toad, or the ancient beliefs in the occult and mystic 
powers of various parts of its frame when used in incantations. 
Shakespeare, whilst attributing to the toad venomous qualities, has 
yet immortalised it in his famous simile, by crediting it with the pos- 
session of a “ precious jewel.” But even in the latter case the animal 
gets but scant justice ; for science strips it of its poetical reputation, and 
in this, as in other respects, shows it, despite fable and myth, to be 
an interesting but commonplace member of the animal series. 
ANDREW WILSON, 
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THE GRAND TURK AT HOME. 


Part II. 


WAS venturesome enough to promise, in the first portion of these 
remarks, that my brief consideration of the Grand Turk as a 
fighting animal should be followed by a discourse portraying him as an 
animal that smokes pipes, eats Ji/af, drinks coffee (and occasionally 
raki), and who has more wives than he is entitled to possess. Let me 
premise that the only Turk of whom I intend to say anything is he of 
Constantinople—the Moslem of Stamboul; and to him and the varieties 
of him as visible on the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn, I intend 
exclusively to confine myself: for the simple reason, that he and his 
varieties happen to be the only Turks whom I have seen and about 
whom I know anything. Possibly Anglo-Turks may tell me that the 
Osmanli, as he is evident at Stamboul, is not by any means a typical 
or representative Turk, and that if I wished to become fully acquainted 
with the full worth of the Turkish character—its simplicity, love of 
truth, sense of honour, integrity, piety, and so forth—I should travel into 
Roumelia or Bulgaria, or, above all, to Asia Minor. But as I cannot 
forget that Constantinople is the capital of the Ottoman Empire, both 
in Europe and in Asia; as the metropolis in question is notoriously 
the seat of government both political and ecclesiastical, and of such 
arts and sciences as Turkey possesses; and as, finally and notoriously, 
it is from Constantinople that the Pashas and nearly the whole of the 
officials who rule the different provinces are drawn, I conceive that I 
am warranted in regarding the Turk of Stamboul as the typical and 
representative Grand Turk at Home. Were there any other cities in 
the Empire politically or socially worth consideration—did Broussa, 
or Bagdad, or Adrianople, or Damascus, possess, with regard to 
Constantinople, a twentieth part of the importance which Manchester 
and Liverpool, Glasgow and Birmingham, Leeds and Sheffield, possess 
with regard to London, I should not look on the denizen of Stamboul 
as a representative of Turkish character and manners. As it is, not 
overlooking the existence of Smyrna, which is notable enough as a 
commercial emporium, but is so cosmopolitan as to be as little typical of 
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Mahometan Turkey as Odessa is of Slavonic Russia, I hold the 
doctrine which Heinrich Heine held touching the pre-eminence of 
Paris over the provincial towns of France ; and I say, paraphrasing 
the German satirist, that, Constantinople being the Head of Islam, the 
opinions of Broussa or Bagdad, Adrianople or Philippopolis, are of no 
more account than the opinions of a man’s Legs. In stating this, 
nevertheless, I bear in mind the axiom which warns us that there is 
no rule without an exception. Damascus and Bagdad, Philippopolis 
and Adrianople, and the other provincial towns of Turkey, do now and 
again assume momentary proportions of importance as compared with 
Stamboul: when their inhabitants burst forth in a frenzy of religious 
fanaticism and fall to slaughtering Christians right and left. The so- 
called “ Bulgarian Atrocities” did not by any means constitute the kind 
of frenzy I mean. The massacres in question were only “administrative 
measures” deliberately settled and arranged in the bureaux of the 
Seraskierat and Vizierat of Stamboul, and carried out by the very 
practical executive of Bashi-Bazouks and Circassian ¢cherkesses, and by 
Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated Bimbashis, Kaimakams, and Zaptiehs. An 
outbreak of local odium theologicum in Turkey is quite another thing. 

If we wish to obtain anything approaching even a rudimentary 
acquaintance with the Grand Turk at Home, we are bound to consider 
the cnimal (deem me not needlessly discourteous in so qualifying 
him ; what says the Aristotelian scholiast? To féov éyrep dvOpwrov 
cadodper) from a dual point of view: first as an Old and next as a 
Young Turk. The first section of Osmanlis may be further sub- 
divided into Good Old Turks and Rascally Old Turks. The second 
does not appear to be susceptible of any process of subdivision. 

I should very much like to be able to schedule, @ 4a Theophrastus, 
the leading characteristics of Nice Young Turks and Nasty Young 
Turks ; but I have never yet discovered the nice element among the 
juvenile Osmanlis—I mean those of adult years—whom I have met. 

Let me endeavour to catch a glimpse of the Good Old Turk. I 
will suppose him to be about sixty years of age ; thus, about the period 
of Sultan Mahmoud’s making an end of the Janissaries, the G. O. T.— 
suppose we call him Hadji Ibrahim for shortness—was a small boy 
tracing the letters of the Turkish alphabet in a tray full of sand in 
the mekteb or elementary school attached to the mosque of his dis- 
trict. As a young man he studied his Koran assiduously at a 
medressth or college; and as a theological or legal student—the 
terms are convertible—he would nowadays be known and make a noise 
in the world as a Softa. That term is, I suppose, of Arabico-Persian 
origin ; still you may compare it with the Greek odgoc, and with the 
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American collegiate-slang “soph.” Of course he made when young _ 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. Thence his title of Hadji. Possibly, he 
may be.a Descendant of the Prophet; and in that case he would be 
entitled to wear a green turban, and might be greeted among the 
faithful as an Emir ; but his illustrious ancestry, while it gave him 
much social consideration among the “ serious classes ” of Stamboul, 
would not by any means confer social rank upon him. The door- 
keeper or the sweeper-out of the mosque, the cobbler or kibab- 
seller in the next blind alley—nay, the beggar in the next gate—might 
be, equally with Hadji Ibrahim, a Descendant of the Prophet, privi- 
leged to wear a verdant rag round his head, and claiming equal 
veneration from believers. The Hadji has not been in the army. He 
has never even held any civil appointments under Government beyond 
those, perchance, of a cadi or judge, or a mufti or expounder of the 
sacro-legal law. In all probability he is a clerical lawyer or a legal- 
cleric, for it is extremely difficult in Turkey to know where the 
priest ends and the lawyer begins. Was it not the same with us 
in England? Were not our early chancellors usually prelates? 
Were not our diplomatists, so late as the times of Henry VIII., gene- 
rally doctors of the civil law and advocates in the ecclesiastical 
courts? It is not at all unlikely that the Good Old Turk may have 
held high clerical rank as an Imam or a Mollah, or perhaps he has 
served the inferior but still respectable offices of a Kodja, or Elder, 
a Mooktar, or head of a district, or of a Kiatib or scribe and 
registrar. At all events, he is or has been more or less intimately 
connected with the Ulema, the corporate term for the professors of 
law and religion in Islam. Very rarely has Hadji Ibrahim been a 
merchant on an extensive scale ; and in scarcely any case is he a 
banker. Wholesale commerce and finance he leaves, and contemp- 
tuously leaves, to the Greeks, the Armenians, and the Levantines 
generally. The inland carpet and tobacco trade is mainly in the 
hands cf the Persians and the Syrians. There are government fac- 
tories and arsenals galore in Constantinople ; but a native Moslem 
manufacturer of anything more important than pipe-bowls and sticks 
and brazen coffee-pots and trays, might in vain be sought for. The 
Grand Turk does not even make the cut-glass carafes for the nar- 
ghilés which he smokes, the fez caps which he wears, or the attar-of- 
rose bottles at which his £4anoums smell... The fezzes are made at 
Marseilles and at Strasburg ; the cut-glass carafes and perfume-vials 
come from Vienna ; and the very attar-of-rose trade itself is mono- 
polised by a few enterprising Germans settled in Turkey. As for 
the silken fabrics of Broussa, which make such pretty ball-dresses 
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and opera-cloaks for European ladies, and the renowned Turkey 
carpets so highly prized as an adornment for European dining-rooms 
—those ¢afis of wondrously harmonious hue, of which the pattern, 
it has been said, is like nothing in the heavens above, on the earth 
beneath, nor in the waters under the earth—none of these things are 
the products of millionaire manufacturers ; they are made piecemeal 
at cottage looms and frames by poor artisans with, as a rule, no more 
capital than the old “garret masters” of Birmingham had. The 
factors or middlemen who distribute these products are not Osmaniis, 
but Greeks, Turks, and Levantines. It is not, in fact, the mission of 
the Grand Turk to make anything on a large scale.* It is, on the con- 
trary, his mission to destroy everything on which he can lay his 
annihilating paw, and on the very grandest of scales. He was born, 
seemingly, not only /ruges consumere, but likewise to burn the standing 
crops, and to root up the growing fruit-trees, to choke the wells, 
to smash the bridges, ruin the roads, unroof the houses, and generally 
“raise Cain and break things” for the greater glory of Allah and of 
Mahomet. 

When Hadji Ibrahim was a little boy his head was hept shaven 
and he wore a scarlet skull-cap with a muslin turban (white or green) 
twisted round it, an embroidered caftan, very baggy breeches, and 
roomy slippers and papouches. His father, who flourished in the reign 
of Sultan Selim, used to wear a turban as big as a good-sized pump- 
kin, and, in winter time, a robe with ample sleeves and skirts reaching 
to his heels, and lined with more or less expensive fur. If Hadji 
Ibrahim be indeed a Descendant of the Prophet, or if he be still 
actively engaged in the service of the mosque or the exposition of 
the law, he will wear a tolerable-sized turban, a flowing robe, and 
a broad sash girt round his loins. The only concessions made 
to modern European notions apparent in his costume may be, first, 
that he carries a handsome watch and chain, and next, that he no 
longer appears in the street with his bare feet ill protected by flapping 
papouches. In early youth and adolescence he found that it was 
quite possible to be good and happy without socks ; but of late years 
he has not disdained the assistance of Balbriggan hosiery, nor even 
of Blucher or side-spring boots. And—above all things bear this in 
mind—the Good Old Turk is nothing without his umbrella. He prefers 
one of a stout build, and of a tint verging upon that of pickled cab- 
bage. Such an umbrella, abating its sanguinolent hue, was the illus- 
trious Mrs. Gamp accustomed to carry. It is quite feasible, on the 
other hand, for Hadji Ibrahim to be the very best old Turk, and yet 
to have all but discarded the Oriental costume. If he be a practising 
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lawyer, a practising ecclesiastic, or a shopkeeper in active business in 
the Bezisteen or in a Khan, he may adhere to the turban and the 
caftan ; otherwise the all-but universal costume of respectable 
Turks is uniform, consisting of a black frock-coat with a standing 
collar, the whole garment cut as squarely as a Quaker’s, a waist- 
coat, and “ pants” of European fashion, but of somewhat ready-made 
slop-shop guise, and the distinguishing scarlet fez cap, with a g/and or 
broad tassel of the darkest indigo-blue pendent behind. ‘The fez (pro- 
nounced fesch) is a headgear of Moorish and strictly orthodox origin, 
and was obviously, in old time, the core round which the peripheral 
turban was wound. The Turkish lady’s fez, indeed, shrinks to the dimen- 
sions of a tiny skull-cap, round which she disposes her yashmak. But 
Sultan Mahmoud was as sternly determined to coerce the upper classes 
among his subjects to discard their flowing caftans and sashes, and 
their pumpkin-shaped turbans, as Peter the Great was resolved to force 
his boyards to shave off their beards and substitute European ccats 
and small-clothes for the Tartar dress they had been wont for cen- 
turies to wear. Mahmoud was the first Osmanli Sultan whose furdch 
or tomb was, after his death, surmounted by a scarlet fez in lieu of a 
spheroidal turban. That was one, perhaps, among the many causes 
which led to this notable Ottoman reformer being called the “ Giaour” 
or “Infidel” Padishah. 

If the Good Old Turk be a tolerably wealthy individual—you may 
be sure, if he is rich, that he does not entrust his money to the keep- 
ing of an Armenian shroff or of a Greek ¢rapesites, but that he prefers 
to send it to the orthodox treasury attached to the Mosque of Sulei- 
man the Magnificent in Stamboul '—it is probable that his home will 
be furnished in a tolerably comfortable manner, and that it may even 
contain a few looking-glasses and a French clock or two. At the same 
time it is likely enough that he will, as a rule, go to bed with his clothes 
on: heaping in winter time a number of furs and quilted coverlets over 
his limbs to keep himself warm; and that the bed itself will be only 
an ordinary sitting-room divan, with some cushions to serve the 
purpose of pillows. And now, touching the very important question of 


1 I should speak here, perhaps, more appropriaiely in the past than in the 
present tense. Every stranger who visits the Suleimanyeh Mosque at Stamboul 
must have observed, piled up on the gallery on the northern side, an immense 
number of cases, chests, and coffers, of every kind and material, from iron and 
solid leather to rough pine. These boxes, according to the guide-books and 
the dragomen, are full of money and plate in gold and silver, and are here 
deposited as an inviolable national bank. Every deposit is duly registered at the 
suffo of the Suleimanyeh, and can be withdrawn by the owner on the production 
of the proper document. Since the war these deposits may have been taken away. 
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diet. The Turkish cusine—which, save in the matter of rice, differs 
toto celo from the Indian system of cooking, inasmuch as it comprises 
very few highly spiced dishes—is far from perfection ; yet it is by no 
means to be despised. Even so accomplished an expert as the late 
Alexis Soyer, who visited Stamboul on his way to the Crimea more 
than twenty years ago, frankly confessed that there was a great deal 

to praise in the Ottoman kitchen. When the clever cook and excel- 
lent man in question went with a letter of introduction from M. 

Roco Vido, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s chef, to the chief cook of 
Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid, and was in consequence permitted to visit the 
imperial palace of Dolma Batché, his first inquiry was naturally for 
the kitchen, where he found between one and two hundred Moslems 
busily engaged in manipulating dishes @ /a Zurgue; “many of 
which,” adds Soyer with professional gravity, “‘I conscientiously 
tasted.” He was told, moreover, that the copper stewpans used in 
cooking were re-tinned every day internally, and he saw that they shone 
like so much silver. The Turkish process of coction, albeit slow, he 
approved of as sure:—everything being cooked or stewed on a pile of 
red-hot ashes laid on a slab of marble; the succulence and aroma 
of every dish were thereby fully retained. His panegyrics, however, 
were not unmingled with censure. ‘The floor of the kitchen,” he 
remarks, “ was rather ill-paved ; and the attendants were in the habit 

of strewing everything not wanted for immediate use on the ground 
—an untidy trick.” “I could trace,” adds Soyer, “from the interior 
no less than seventy huge shaft chimneys sprouting out from the roof 
of this gastronomic temple. .... . It was now near twelve o’clock, 
when a crowd of tray-bearers made their appearance in the kitchen, 
and with the greatest alacrity were loaded with heaps of dishes be- 
longing to the first, second, and third courses. I ascertained on 
inquiry that these were for the dinners of the ladies of the harem, 
White, snowy-looking cloths were thrown over each tray, and to my 
astonishment the trays were all carried to the old palace on the Bos- 
phorus, a distance of nearly half a mile, on the bearers’ heads—the 
large kitchen at the latter place having been destroyed by fire, and 
the Sultan’s meals being only prepared there in a private cuisine, his 
Majesty always dining alone ; which custom was instituted by Ma- 

homet II., who, as the story goes, had no fear of poison, but was 

afraid that his servants would rob him of his food while he was con- 

veying it from his plate to his mouth.” The testimony of an obser- 

vant eye-witness as to the multiplicity of meals required every day 
for the ladies of the harem, and concurrently for the slaves and the 
Familiar Monsters who wait on the ladies, has certainly not lost its 
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value at this time of day. It has the rather become more valuable 
as showing the inherent difficulties of reconciling the demands of 
enlightened civilisation with the abominable system which regulates 
the relations between the sexes in Turkey. Every Sultan has to 
maintain thousands of useless mouths—the mouths of women who 
should properly be the wives of his poorer subjects, but who, the 
moment they enter the imperial seraglio, are at once and irrevocably 
“sealed” to the Caliph, just as, in addition to his ninety wives, 
Prophet Brigham Young has a contingent of spinsters “sealed” to 
him. It is true that the ladies of the harem are never sent adrift. 
They may grow old and ugly and decrepit, but they are yet sheltered 
and clothed, and receive their daily rations of &ébabs and pilaf and 
halva. They are so many Frau von Joels (you remember the melli- 
fluously tootling Herr at Evans’s, in poor Paddy Green’s time), 
and, to quote Paddy’s advertisement, “in consequence of their ser- 
vices, are always retained in this establishment.” I mean, the Grand 
Turk’s. Each incoming Sultan inherits a legacy of female Von Joels. 
Mahmoud had to keep a host of Selim’s womankind. Abd-ul-Medjid 
was troubled with Mahmoud’s “ leavings” as well as his own ; and it 
is possible that among the permanent pensioners of the actual Abd- 
ul-Hamid there may be ladies belonging to the bygone seraglios, not 
only of Abd-ul-Aziz (the mad Mourad I take no account of), but 
of Abd-ul-Medjid, Mahmoud, and even Selim, who was only strangled 
seventy years ago ; and the ladies of the harem, you will please to 
remember, begin their apprenticeship at a very early age indeed. 
Thus the archimageiros of the imperial kitchen at Dolma Batché 
has to provide at high noon every day for the diet of an Hospital for 
Incurables, a Refuge for the Destitute, and an Asylum for Idiots. 
Every Good Old Turk does not, of course, dine as a sultan dines ; 
but there is, nevertheless, only a slight difference between the funda- 
mentals of Turkish dinners, high or low. The Grand Turk himself 
was originally, it is almost unnecessary to point out, a Djagetai or 
Oughouzian Tartar, who brought nothing with him into Asia Minor 
save a willingness to eat horseflesh and a decided fondness for sour 
cream and milk, a fondness which he yet retains. There are no 
more popular dishes at this day in the bazaar cookshops of Stamboul 
than kaimaki (which has nothing to do with the Bulgarian Atrocities, 
Mr. Gladstone), the agpéyada of the Greek rayahs, and yaourt, or 
sour cream. The elegancies of Turkish cookery are, like the 
elegancies of the Turkish language, borrowed from the Arabs, whose 
kebche mechoni are the Osmanli 4babs, and whose &Aamiss (mutton 
with eggs and tomatoes), mek/etteur (fricasseed chicken with chick 
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peas), dolma (meat stuffed with beans mashed with spices), se//ife 
(sheep’s head with vinegar and garlic), 2Ai/ia (douil/i with oil and 
vinegar), Joufata (soup with bread-crusts), mehammsa (soup with 
dumplings, flavoured with lemon), deurgoule (pounded wheat swim- 
ming in butter), ze/abiya and gheribiya (puff-paste made with fine 
flour and oil), have all their analogous and their convertible names 
among the Turks. The famous &halva, or halva, of which more 
anon, a cake made with butter, honey, almonds, and very fine 
wheaten flour, and scented with some subtle perfume, is the equally 
popular dak/oua of the Arabs. Of the more strictly national Turkish 
dishes, the leading ones are their cucumber and tomato soups, their 
fried sardines, bar-fish, gurnet and sturgeon, their kids and lambs 
roasted whole, their fried eels and celery, and their succulent but 
too greasy confectionery. Soyer used to enumerate a host of Turkish 
dishes, among which I remember “ haharam bouton,” “ Partligan 
bastiel,” ‘‘sakhath kabac,” “ Baclavas gynerish;” but as the good 
man was, until the end of his useful life, unable to speak any lan- 
guage but a strange Babylonish dialect, “like fustian cut on silk or 
satin ;” and as he would be, on occasion, somewhat too poetically 
imaginative, I account his supplementary Turkish me/s as so much 
boustifaille, as the French say. Of the so-called Turkish J/a¢s in 
Urban Dubois’ “Cosmopolitan Cookery,” I never saw any in Constanti- 
nople save fi/af, fowl and rice, which is a dish common to the whole 
East, and which was even naturalised by the Arabs in Andalusia 
and Granada, where (supposing that any fowls or any rice can be 
obtained) the dish is still deservedly a favourite under the name of 
pollo con arroz. The drawbacks (so a European gastronome might 
opine) to the Turkish cuisine are these. Only one dish is served at 
a time ; a set dinner will often consist of as many as fifty A/ats; sweet 
and savoury dishes are indiscriminately mixed during the repast ; the 
sauces are so thin that they must needs be sopped up with bread if 
you wish to taste them ; you are only allowed to drink horse fashion 
at the end of your dinner; and the ladies dine apart from the gentle- 
men. Beshrew the Grand Turk, and everything that is his! A Good 
Old Turk, like my ideal Hadji Ibrahim, never touches anything 
stronger than water at his meals ; but there are many highly respect- 
able and Koran-abiding Osmanlis who, although they scrupulously 
avoid wine-bibbing, see no harm in tossing off, just before dinner, a 
thimbleful of raki, a very nasty spirituous liquor distilled from 
mastic, and which has a strong flavour of turpentine varnish. The 
way of taking your ra&i as a whet before dinner is this. You have 
your thimbleful of spirit and a large tumbler of cold water brought 
VOL, CCXL, NO. 1758. ZZ 
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you on a brazen tray. First gulp down about a gill of agua pura ; 
on the top of that throw in your va&, and then cap with another 
gill of water. The alcohol, thus disposed en sandwich between two 
layers of the pure element, is, so they say, a wonderful appetiser. 

My good old Hadji used, until he was past forty years of age, to 
eat with his fingers, With nimble digits he conveyed meat, vegetables, 
and pastry to his mouth; and when he wished to show especial 
favour to a guest who was dining with him, he would roll up some 
pilaf or kibab into a ball, and, with a pious ejaculation of Kosh geddin 
or Sifa geddin, would cram the dainty morsel into the guest’s mouth. 
To his soup, however, he used a spoon of boxwood or ivory, of horn 
or tortoiseshell, or even of silver or gold, according to his circum- 
stances ; but there were no soup-plates. It was emphatically 
JSortune du pot; and every Turk’s spoon was to the fore, to help him- 
self out of the soup-tureen. It was not, however, nor is it at this day, 
polite to begin an attack on the victuals until the signal is given by 
the host, who says, in a cheerful tone, “ Booyoosoon,” equivalent to 
“ Welcome !” “ Fall to!” “ Come on, you hungry wolves !” and then the 
dinner becomes a matter of every Turk for himself, and Mahomet 
(who was very fond of mutton and garlic) for them all. Since the 
Crimean War, Hadji Ibrahim has used knives and forks instead of 
his fingers at dinner-time ; and, indeed, electro-plate is now as com- 
monly sold in the shops of Stamboul as in those of the Strand or 
Oxford Street. When Hadji Ibrahim was much younger he fed 
much more coarsely than is his custom now. He was particularly 
addicted to a kind of black pudding made of sheep’s tripe, liver, and 
heart, and of a particularly nasty mess of calves’ intestines fried with 
oil and saffron. These dishes are now only to be found in the 
cookshops of the very poorest quarters of Stamboul. Ere I close this 
notice of the culinary economy of the Grand Turk, I may mention that 
in old-fashioned families the guests at dinner squat round a huge brass 
tray placed on an octagonal table or stool, supported on short arches 
rather than legs. There are plenty of table-napkins, which, indeed, 
are wanted throughout the repast. Huge ewers of water or sherbet 
are carried round for the guests to quench their thirst withal, and 
hands are washed both before and after dinner. At the conclusion 
of the meal come coffee and pipes. On very grand occasions pro- 
fessional story-tellers, singers, and (in the nights after the fasting days 
of Ramazan) even dancers may be called in to divert the guests; but 
as a rule, within a couple of hours after dinner is over, everybody has 
assumed “ the horizontal position” and is fast asleep. 

You will have gathered, I hope, from the foregoing, a definite 
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notion of the fact that Hadji Ibrahim is not by any means a bad 
fellow. He was always deeply learned in the Koran, and, if he 
belongs to the legal section of the Ulema, he must be as deeply versed 
in all the commentators on the sacred laws. He may have studied a 
little logic and rhetoric in his youth, and, if he have a good memory, 
he may be tolerably familiar with the masterpieces of Turkish and 
Persian poetry. He knows most of the stories in the Arabian Nights, 
and a good many more tales into the bargain, which, were they pub- 
lished in England as a supplement to the Thousand and One, might 
at once attract the attention of the police. Beyond this characteristic- 
ally Osmanli erudition the Good Old Turk is profoundly illiterate, 
although within the last few years plenty of newspapers in the Turkish 
language have been published in Stamboul for his edification. As 
the journals in question are, as a rule, crammed full of lies, I fail to 
perceive that the Good Old Turk is, on the whole, much edified 
thereby. He is a grave and saturnine personage, and he is, from 
the Moslem point of view, eminently pious; but from his infancy he 
has been inflated with a persuasion of the ineffable superiority of his 
own faith, and with contempt, bordering on hatred, for the professors 
of every other religion. Tolerant and benevolent as he may be in some 
things, he cannot help, as a- Mussulman, entertaining this exalted 
idea of himself, based on the precepts of the False Prophet with his 
pretended revelations from heaven. He cannot help, dourré as he is 
with belief in his Lying Evangel,' nourishing feelings of disdain 
and aversion for those who are at war with his creed. The Koran en- 
courages himin so doing. Look at it foryourself. I hear that the precious 
pack of lies may be had for ninepence at the bookstalls. “The prayers 
of the infidel are not prayers, but wanderings,” says the Koran. “I 
withdraw my foot and turn away my face,” says Mahomet, “ from a 
society in which the faithful are mixed with the ungodly.” Nor is 
the uncharitableness of this sentiment extinguished or even mitigated 
by the death of its object. “ Pray not for those whose death is 
eternal,” isa precept of the Mahometan church; as is “ Defile not thy 


? Among the monstrous theories put forth by the pro-Turks of the London 
press who are shrieking for us to go to war with Russia, is a hypothesis that ‘‘a 
reconciliation is possible between the Crescent and the Cross,” and that the 
Mahometan religion, as ‘‘ a sublime form of Unitarianism,” deserves at least to be 
spoken of with respect. But how about Mahomet and the divinity of his mission ? 
The man must have been either a true prophet or a damnable liar (I use the 
adjective deliberately), and I submit that it is logically impossible to reconcile 
truth and falsehood, or to entertain any fecling of respect fora Liar. If the 
shrieking pro-Turks would be candid enough to own that they consider Christianity 
itself to be an imposture, I should be better able to understand their position. 
ZZ2 
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feet by passing over the graves of men, the enemies of God and His 
Prophet.” Thus Hadji Ibrahim punctually performs at all the ca- 
nonical hours of the day the zamaz or prayer, which is chiefly a 
confession of the Divine attributes and of the nothingness of man. 
He never misses the prescribed ablutions. He has made his pilgrim- 
age. He fasts duly (and as rigorously as a Jew on the Black Fast) 
during the days of Ramazan; but in the nights thereof he joins in, 
or at least tolerates, merriment which Europeans would scarcely qualify 
as decorous. He never misses sacrificing a sheep at the Feast of 
Kourban Bairam. He protects and gives alms to wandering dervishes. 
He feeds the pariah dogs, although he believes them to be unclean 
animals, and would not keep a pet dog of his own for a pocketful 
of sequins. He relieves beggars, cripples, and blind men, and is 
imbued with a vague idea that mad people are somehow divinely in- 
spired, and should be treated with veneration. He is a confirmed 
predestinarian; and should he fall into poverty bears his misery with 
resignation and patiently undergoes the extremities of hunger and 
privation. He never smokes opium, and (unlike many Good Old 
Turks of the last generation), would shudder from resorting to such 
a stimulant as corrosive sublimate. He believes that the Sandjal 
Sherif or Standard of Mahomet, which is said to be kept locked up 
in a kind of mikrabd or shrine in the Old Seraglio (some people say 
that the tattered and apocryphal rag was burnt years ago), is the 
palladium of the Empire; and that were it unfurled to-morrow, the 
Moscovs would melt away on the Danube and in Transcaucasia like 
snow before the sun. There must have been a great many Good Old 
Turks among the Members of that Grand Council whose final vote led 
Midhat Pacha last January to reject the “ irreducible minimum” of 
terms offered by the Conference. ‘‘The time has come,” exclaimed 
one of the Good Old ‘Turks, rising in the conclave, “to put on woollen 
cloaks, light red candles, sharpen our swords, and trust in Allah.” 

It should be added, that the Good Old Turk believes implicitly in 
the influence of the Evil Eye, just as the Shepherd in Virgil ascribed 
the diseased appearance of his flock to the malicious glances of an 
enemy; and as Pliny relates, that the Thessalian necromancers used 
to destroy whole harvests merely by speaking well of them.! Hadji 
believes, too, in omens, prognostics, and portents. The Good Old Turks 
regarded the art of portrait-painting with horror, and held the good 
old doctrine that it was unlawful to imitate graphically any portion of 


! The Sultan’s state caique is guaranteed against the Evil Eye by the insertion 
of a clove of garlic in the prow of the vessel, and a similar precaution is used with 
very pile of firewood in the courtyard of a public bath, 
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the human body save the hands and feet of Mahomet—the Prophet’s 
body being concealed by the wings of legions of angels—and that no 
angel would enter a house where there was an effigy of a human 
being. But Hadji Ibrahim, although he has never been photo- 
graphed, and would sternly refuse permission to his wives to have 
their cartes de visite taken, will turn over with naive gratification the 
pages of the ///ustrated London News, and will even invest a few 
paras now and again in the purchase of the Stamboul Punch—I forget 
its Turkish name—a flimsy sheet, with vile woodcuts caricaturing the 
Giaours, but especially the Moscov section thereof. So much, then, 
for the average and respectable Turk of the present day. He is in- 
variably married, but he is not necessarily the husband of the maxi- 
mum four, of three, or even of two wives. He is ofttimes content with 
a single helpmate. Cela n’empiche pas other divagations. On the 
whole, his character may be described as a composition of contra- 
dictory qualities. He is at once brave and pusillanimous, shrewd 
and simple-minded, active and indolent ; passing from austere de- 
votion to the most disgusting obscenity ; fastidiously delicate and 
coarsely voluptuous; exquisitely polite and grossly unmannerly ; 
“ now seated on a celestial bed, and now battening on garbage.” Ifthe 
respectable Turk rises (to his own misfortune and that of his country- 
men) to high rank in the State, he becomes alternately haughty and 
humble, arrogant and cunning, liberal and sordid ; and, in general, it 
must be confessed that the qualities which least deserve our approba- 
tion are the most prominent in his transformed nature. Within a very 
short time after his elevation he exhibits unmistakable symptoms of 
losing all his respectable qualities; but he is still very far removed 
from the typical Rascally Old Turk. 

This unmitigated scoundrel’s (imaginary) name is Cacus Pasha. 
It is Barabbas Bey. It is Buccaneer Effendi. The Rascally Old 
Turk is one of Sultan Mahmoud’s bad bargains. He may be, like 
my Good Old Turk, between fifty and sixty years of age; and when 
he was about nineteen the Reforming Caliph sent him to Western 
Europe to study the arts and sciences of the Giaours. Perhaps, if I 
call him Jerry Abershaw Pasha, confusion may be avoided. Per- 
haps he was a student at the Ecole Polytechnique at Paris. Pro- 
bably he graduated at a military college at Vienna. Possibly he may 
have served a year or two in the English navy. Long ago he learnt 
to speak French and German, to drink brandy and champagne, to 
play lansquenet and écarté (and to cheat at these games when 
he can), and to set such trifles as the honour of women and 
the respect due to parents at nought. Perhaps he has been 
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in the diplomatic service and has filled the post of Secretary of 
Legation and even of Minister Plenipotentiary in half a dozen 
capitals. From every city he has brought away a fresh vice. He 
has long since ceased to believe in Mahomet or in his Koran. 
He believes in nothing beyond the holiness of bakshish. He will 
give bribes in order to get a place; and so soon as he has procured 
his appointment he begins to take bribes to recoup himself for his 
outlay. He is as cruel as death, and as rapacious as the grave. The 
horseleech had three daughters, but we have been left in doubt as to 
the remaining members of his family. ‘The horseleech must have had 
sons, and his eldest born must have been Jerry Abershaw Pasha. 
He has held many offices, civil and military, under the State ; but as 
Bimbashi, Yuzbashi, Kaimakam or Zaptieh, as Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
would say; as an Agha or a Beglerbeg, as a Defterdar, a Ferik, 
a Gumruckji, a Mudir, a Murschin, a Mushir governing a Vilayet— 
what you will, in fine, in the Moslem Government hierarchy, he has 
never done anything but rob, rob, rob. He has plundered and 
peculated equally for pleasure and for profit. St. Francis, good man, 
used to call wolves and hyznas his Brothers ; when he was cau- 
terised for an issue he entreated his Cousin the Fire to use him 
gently and discreetly, and in his last moments he affectionately 
welcomed his Sister Death. Less metaphorically, Jerry Abershaw 
Pasha might call embezzlement his Uncle, and say to malversation 
“Be thou my Mother.” The wretch is gangrened with all kinds 
of unutterable vices. His whole life has been one impudent cynical 
fraud. He is immensely rich. He keeps carriages and gives dinners 
@ da Russe. Hehasa splendid konak or town house in Stamboul, and 
a sumptuous ya/i at Scutari, or on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus. 
His stoien wealth is judiciously invested in our three per cents. or 
in the French fives. He ought to have been hanged five-and-twenty 
years ago; but instead of the halter the grand cordon of the Medjidié 
encircles his bull neck, and his felon’s breast is all plastered over 
with stars and ribbons. This is Jerry Abershaw Pasha, and he only 
forms one of a “ring” of Pashas, Effendis, and Beys, as debauched 
and as dishonest as he. Whether it is the Rascally Old Turk, or my 
worthy friend Hadji Ibrahim, who has the most to do, just now, with 
governing the Ottoman Empire, I will not undertake to say. 
Unfortunately, there is a young person by the name of Gulnare, 
Gulbeyaz, or Dudu—by the name of Aicha, Djemila, or Fatima, call 
her what you will—who is constrained to be the wife, or rather one of 
the wives, now of the Good, and now of the Rascally Old Turk, This 
young person is a plump, rosy-cheeked, black-eyed, glossy-haired 
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creature, kind-hearted and affectionate, adorably childlike, profoundly 
ignorant, and grossly immorali—when she has the chance of indulging 
in immorality—simply because she has never been taught what morals 
mean. She has been trained exclusively with one view and with 
one purpose, that of being a pretty Animal and serving the sensuality 
of her lord. She (being all womanly) would like to show her pretty 
face and figure in public, to go to operas, plays, and balls, and to 
talk innocently with other men besides her brutally jealous spouse ; 
but the Grand Turk shuts Leila, Gulnare, or Aicha up in a 
harem ; surrounds her with a cordon of negro slaves and Familiar 
Monsters, and when she goes abroad constrains her to disguise herself 
in a square-cut cloak, hideously baggy trowsers, and a shroudlike 
veil. The last the poor little woman is artful enough to convert 
into the most transparent of screens ; but she cannot rid herself of 
her bedquilt-like-looking cloak, and her bolster-case-looking pan- 
taloons. Except on occasions of peculiar festivity the nearest male 
relatives she possesses are excluded from the harem, the very windows 
of which are grated and latticed so as to conceal her from the view of 
the outside world. The European, familiarised with the idea of the 
natural equality of the sexes (and, I may add, with the general moral 
superiority of women over men) looks with anger mingled with 
compassion on the situation of the Turkish women, and feels inclined 
to agree at once with the spirit of Diderot’s indignant apostrophe, 
Femme, que je te plains.” Ina great many instances, however, the 
Turkish women—the Ahanoum at least, or grande dame at least— 
is not, it must in common justice be admitted, a person very much 
materially to be pitied. She can receive and mingle to an unlimited 
extent in the company of her own sex. Let the economy of her 
visiting list, for example, be glanced at. 

The art of visiting among the Turkish ladies may be divided into 
three sections, comprising interviews which are asked for, arranged, 
and duly announced, visits of “ surprise,” and visits of the hap-hazard 
or “ happy-go-lucky” kind. And first, of formal interviews. When 
one or more ladies inhabiting the same harem wish to pay a visit to 
the inmates of another gyn@ceum, they send a couple of d/arichs, or 
humble companions, accompanied by a Familiar Monster (usually a 
negro, ‘but there are a few white specimens of the abominable non- 
descripts), to inform the &/anoum who is to be interviewed of their 
ladyships’ intention to “spend a long day” with her. The usages 
of Mahometan etiquette demand that the 4anoum should receive 
this intimation with a countenance beaming with smiles, and that she 
should inform the djarichs or the Familiar Monster that she will be 
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inexpressibly charmed to see Mesdames Leila and Djemila, Aicha, 
Gulnare, and Co. at the appointed hour, although in her heart of 
hearts she may wish her fair friends at Jehanum. There is, in any 
case, no getting out of it; and the 44anoum is bound to postpone 
any appointments for visiting on her-own account which she may 
have made. So she sends round among her friends to inform them 
that something of the nature of a “shake up” is imminent in her 
establishment, and to invite them to join in the party. I dare say 
you observed, if you have been in the East, that the Turkish 
ladies you meet in the streets of Stamboul generally seem to be full 
of business, and as though bent upon some important errand. 
Depend upon it they are on their way to some harem “ shake up” to 
which they have just been bidden, and are as pressed for time as 
that immortal White Rabbit in “ Alice in Wonderland,” who was so 
desperately afraid that he would be too late for the Duchess’s tea 
party. The &4anoum does not confine her invitations to the ladies of 
her own religion—if the poor woman have any religion at all beyond a 
dull belief that she is a mere animal intended for sensual enjoyment, 
and that her main business in this world is to wear fine clothes, 
please her lord, and bear children to him. At any rate, she is rarely 
a fanatic, and very willingly extends her hospitality to the Coconas, 
or Christians, and the Bouditsas, or Jewish ladies among her acquaint- 
ance—who, as a rule, are only too glad to join in the high jinks 
in contemplation. Nothing is more common than to hear English- 
women who have been sojourners for a lengthened period in Con- 
stantinople speak in enthusiastic terms of the material dzen-étre of the 
Turkish ladies, of their hospitality and amiability, and of the happi- 
ness in which, apparently, their lives are passed. According to these 
optimists—and some of the most fervent pro-Turks I have met have 
been the wives of English and American Protestant missionaries— 
the Turkish 4A4anoums have nothing whatever to grumble at here 
below; and if woman were indeed only a being “gut s’hadille, se 
déshabille, se rhabille, et babille,’ if her sole vocations in this world were 
eating, drinking, smoking, sleeping, and scandal-magging, I should be 
at one with the optimists. As it is, I do not agree with them; 
because, as a man, I decline to look upon a woman as a mere 
animal, to be petted, and caressed, and kept in high condition, but 
otherwise treated as though she had four legs instead of two, and as 
for a Soul, had none at all. As a man, I am not content with 
admiring my own treasure at home ; I desire that she shall be, in all 
virtue and honesty, admired abroad, and that she shall not hide her 
light under the harem bushel, but make it shine in society. She has 
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her own and her best kingdom in her house, just as the Queen has at 
Osborne or Balmoral ; but every good woman is a kind of queen, 
who has public as well as private duties and responsibilities, and is 
bound to go among her subjects and show them the light of her 
countenance, and comfort them with fair words. It is not without 
horror that I have ever been able to contemplate the idea of a nun; 
but a Turkish woman is a married nun, with a great hulking Turk 
for a Confessor, and in that aspect the poor creature’s condition seems 
to be ten times more horrible. 

The Ahanoum’s “ shake up” may be a very merry one, still its 
observances are as strictly conventional as those of an English 
“ kettledrum ” or of a “ small and early.” Everybody dresses in her 
bravest clothes. European ladies settled in the East have told me 
that many of the wives of the great Pashas and Effendis have recently 
taken to dressing altogether @ /a Frangue—polonaises, sweeping 
trains, “ dress improvers,” high-heeled shoes, chignons, topknots, 
sham tresses and all; but in the majority of Turkish harems the old 
Osmanli costume is still worn. That costume is in effect identical 
with the dress described with the free-and-easy literalness of the early 
years of the eighteenth century in the letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. In the morning the Turkish lady “ loafs” about her 
harem in her shirt sleeves and a loose pair of silken knickerbockers 
reaching a little below the knee. Her lower limbs and feet are bare, 
and the latter are thrust into embroidered slippers. Full dress means 
the hair braided and plaited, curled and frizzed, or interstrung with 
coins or jewels in a hundred different modes, and surmounted by a 
pretty little tarbouch or a fez cap. Full dress means the arching of 
the eyebrows, and their prolongation till they meet with dark paint, 
the tinging of the inside of the eyelids with 4o// or antimony, and the 
dyeing of the finger nails with Aennah, a preparation of the pounded 
leaves of the colouring shrub cyprus. In the way of apparel, full 
dress @ /a Turgue means an inner garment—chemise, smock, tunic, 
surplice, whatever you like to call it, of cambric or silk richly em- 
broidered—trowsers as deep as a well and as wide as a church-door 
falling gracefully over the instep ; a little jacket of velvet and em- 
broidery, but more @ Za Grecque than Osmanli fashion, a gorgeous 
sash of brocade satin, and very often an exterior tunic or mantle of 
some sumptuous stuff. When the £anoum goes abroad, to the bath, 
to the mosque, or to pay visits, all these fripperies are concealed 
under the ferijee, a coat of square cut but not inelegant form, and a 
pair of very baggy overall trowsers ; the disguise being completed by 
the white muslin or gauze yashmak or veil. Formerly the ferijee for 
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out-door wear was almost invariably of black silk, and the slippered 
feet were thrust into boots of soft yellow leather, while the veil was 
so thick and so decorously disposed as entirely to conceal the features 
of the wearer. At present the /erijee is worn of all kinds of gay 
colours, the shapeless buff understandings have been replaced by 
well-gartered stockings of silk or thread, and well-laced or well-but- 
toned gaiter or military-heeled boots ; while the yashmak (when the 
khanoum is young and good-looking) has become the flimsiest of false 
pretences into which an ostensible screen for the face can possibly be 
converted. Still it is quite practicable for the veil to be so arranged 
as really to hide the face, and as one Turkish lady in a ferijee, baggy 
trowsers, and a yashmak is as like unto another as two pears are 
mutually resemblant, I should, were I a Turk, be in a continuous state 
of furious dubiety as to whether the lady whom I saw trotting or wad- 
dling (for the hanoum does often waddle) before me in the narrow 
lanes of Stamboul were my own wife or somebody else’s, and whether 
the “shake up” to which she was presumably bent were of a thoroughly 
legitimate nature. As regards the manner in which the ladies enjoy 
themselves in the harems to which they have invited themselves, 
there is little, possibly, to add to the admirable description given by 
Mts. Edward Hornby, when in 1858 she, in company with other 
English ladies, visited the harem of Kiza Pasha. The visitors accepted 
an invitation to a banquet, at which warm ryebread covered with 
carraway seeds, soups, smoking f/afs, and pancakes swimming in 
butter and honey were among the chief dishes. The shanoums, 
according to Mrs. Hornby, gave a loose and unseemly rein to their 
appetites, being stimulated by official female buffoons, who served the 
dishes with appropriate jokes to each met, the utterance of which 
“funniments ” excited the most uproarious merriment, not only from 
the £hanoums, but from the negro slaves in attendance. Mrs. Hornby 
describes the chief jester as “a wild and most extraordinary looking 
woman, with an immensity of broad humour and drollery in her face.” 
The quality of the fun seems to have been of the very coarsest ; and the 
English ladies congratulated themselves on their inability to understand 
witticisms at which a fair Circassian, the second wife of the Pasha, 
“ between the intervals of licking her fingers and her spoon and pop- 
ping titbits on our plates, laughed so complacently.” It may be 
discreetly hinted that European ladies who do understand Turkish 
make no secret of the fact that the ordinary harem talk of Osmanli 
ladies is closely akin to the conversation of Dula and Aspasia and 
the other ladies who wait upon Evadne in the “ Maid’s Tragedy” of 
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Beaumont and Fletcher—that is to say, it is ribaldry of the very 
grossest and most shameless kind. 

The next in order of the three kinds of harem visits is the “ sur- 
prise” one. The ladies make no announcement of their intention to 
come, but fall upon their hostesses, as the Americans would say, 
“like a hundred of bricks.” Of course the £anoum makes a number 
of apologies, tantamount to “ So sorry ; why didn’t you say you were 
coming?” But coffee in the East is soon made ; chiboucks, narghilés, 
and cigarettes are always on hand, and should the domestic larder be 
in a deplenished condition, £dadbs, sour cream, pastry, and lollipops 
can always be obtained at a moment’s notice from the cookshop or 
the street-stall round the corner. Among the faults of the Grand 
Turk, male or female, the sins of inhospitality, and of “ stuck-uppish- 
ness,” cannot certainly be reckoned. ‘The Turk who is a snob, and 
the Turkish lady who “gives herself airs,” are yet happily non- 
existent entities. 

The hap-hazard or “happy-go-lucky” order of visits is going out, I 
am told, and it may be time for such an eccentric institution to dis- 
appear. The old custom was for a host of frisky Turkish matrons to 
band themselves together and seek admission to harems the inmates 
of which were totally unknown to them. The Coconas and the 
Boulitzas, it is said, are usually too timid to indulge in such pranks 
without Osmanli assistance, but a Turkish khanoum pur sang is as 
bold as the brass of her own mangha/, and turns a strange house out 
of windows without the slightest scruple. Whether these uninvited 
guests are occasionally received with such practical protests against 
their intrusion as pailsful of water, or broomsticks wielded by negro 
slaves or the Familiar Monsters, I am unable to state; but I have heard 
that a Moslem lady who declines to harboura party of “happy-go-lucky” 
friskers is thenceforward set down as a personage sadly deficient in tact 
and refinement. There is yet another 7éunion eminently characteristic 
of the Grand Turkesses at home. There are the khalva yedjessi, or 
evenings named after the little friable cakes, made of flour, almonds, 
and honey, called 2halva or halva, of which the Turks, both male 
and female, are inordinately fond, and which are consumed in vast 
quantities at these nocturnal merrymakings, which, for the rest, are 
comparatively rare, the Turkish women usually going to bed soon 
after sunset. No male Turk is permitted to join in a khalva party 
at which any ladies belonging to other harems are present. When 
the gathering is exclusively a family one, the husband, his sons, and 
boys of a beardless age may join in the festivities, which usually take 
place in honour of a birth, a marriage, a family reconciliation after a 
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quarrel, or the promotion of the head of the house to some elevated 
grade. 

I can scarcely imagine, however, that scandal-magging, coffee- 
drinking, cigarette-smoking, and lollipop-sucking, even in the friskiest 
of “shake ups” can compensate for the real grievances of the con- 
sort of the Grand Turk at Home. At the very best she is but the 
slave of her husband’s will and the creature of his appetite. She is 
controlled more or less in all the important actions of fife, and is her 
own mistress only when she has a mind to indulge in childish gam- 
bols or tomfool tricks. Apart from her “ surprise-parties” and “ long 
days” among her gossips, she must regulate her behaviour so as to 
obtain the divided and slightly-determined favour of a master whom 
she can scarcely love—in the sense that Milton understood love— 
and whom she may possibly detest. There is no warranty that she 
will not be treated with insult and caprice ; she is liable to be tor- 
mented by jealousy or by the hopelessness of ungratified desire ; 
and her womanliness is perpetually outraged by the revoltingly in- 
delicate guardianship of the wretches whom one may well disdain to 
speak of more explicitly than as “ Familiar Monsters.” The detest- 
able breed, it is said, is dying out ; but the article is still demanded, 
the supply yet comes to Stamboul; the manufacture continues ; 
and the manufacturers are (so I am told) Armenian Christians. 
Napoleon the Great, it will be remembered, stamped out the infamy 
seventy years since in every part of the Italian peninsula save the 
States of the Pope. In Papal Rome, and in the Sistine Chapel, 
years ago, these ears have heard “ the Pope’s singers ”—the cousins- 
german of the Grand Turk’s Familiar Monsters—shrilly squall. 

From the most favourable point of view, then, the position of a 
Turkish woman can scarcely be an enviable one. Even if she loves 
her husband—even if he be endeared to her by his constancy and 
kindness and by her own sense of gratitude, affection, and duty—the 
fonder she is of him the more unhappy she must be, since he must be 
frequently absent from her. She can never be seen abroad with him, 
nor can he always be at home with her. The embellishment of her 
person, to an extent even greater than personal comfort or personal 
vanity requires, must be, after the cares of her household and her 
children, her chief relaxation ; and the task of perpetually putting on 
and taking off fine clothes, to be admired by none but her husband, 
must at last become irksome to her. It is said that “women dress 
for women,” that is to say, that they hope by the brilliancy of their 
toilettes to make other women enviously fearful of being rendered 
less attractive in the eyes of men ; but the Turkish wife, however 
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gaily she dresses, can only make her fellow wives jealous, and two 
or three women who are doomed to pass their lives together will 
grow tired at last of quarrelling with each other. 

“To a true Englishwoman,” wrote, long ago, one of the most 
observant of travellers in Turkey, “the duties exercised by a Turkish 
woman must appear as degrading as her pleasures are insipid. To 
drink coffee and eat sweetmeats ; to play at draughts and watch the 
indecent motions of a puppet-show; to perform set ablutions and 
to recite set forms of prayer so many times a day, must augment in- 
stead of diminishing the normal wearisomeness of existence ; and yet 
from the earliest period of history the women of Asia have submitted 
to these restrictions ; and the same, or nearly the same, system was 
established in Athens and in Rome, and subsisted until the degene- 
racy of manners and the progress of luxury had tarnished the glory 
and sapped the foundations of those illustrious republics.” Ay, 
most observant of travellers! but at no period of Roman history 
were the Roman ladies utterly sequestered from the sight of mankind ; 
and in the institution of the Hetairai, Athens possessed a splendid 
albeit slightly immoral compensating balance to the gyneceum. It 
was reserved for the Grand Turk at Home to perfect the abominable 
system of the social obliteration of woman. He has chained his 
Andromeda to the rock of his harem, but Captain Perseus of the 
Life Guards Winged will come that way on his flying charger shortly, 
and he will unchain Andromeda—I mean, Aicha or Leila—and 
vanquish the monster at the base of the rock, and the Grand Turk 
his master to boot, and despatch Turk and Monster to the Tophet 
whither they should have been sent long ago. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
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ON SOME MARVELS IN TELE- 
GRAPHY. 


Part I. 


ITHIN the last few years Electric Telegraphy has received 
some developments which seem wonderful even by com- 
parison with those other wonders which had before been achieved by 
this method of communication. In reality, all the marvels of 
electric telegraphy are involved, so to speak, in the great marvel of 
electricity itself, a phenomenon as yet utterly beyond the interpretation 
of physicists, though not more so than its fellow marvels, light and 
heat. We may, indeed, draw a comparison between some of the most 
wonderful results which have recently been achieved by the study of 
heat and light and those effected in the application of electricity to 
telegraphy. It is as startling to those unfamiliar with the charac- 
teristics of light, or rather with certain peculiarities resulting from 
these characteristics, to be told that an astronomer can tell whether 
there is water in the air of Mars or Venus, or iron vapour in the 
atmosphere of Aldebaran or Betelgeux, as it is to those unfamiliar 
with the characteristics of electricity, or with the results obtained in 
consequence of these characteristics, to be told that a written mes- 
sage can be copied by telegraph, a map or diagram reproduced, or, 
most wonderful of all, a musical air correctly repeated, or a verbal 
message made verbally audible. Telegraphic marvels such as these 
bear to the original marvel of mere telegraphic communication some- 
what the same relation which the marvels of spectroscopic analysis 
as applied to the celestial orbs bear to that older marvel the tele- 
scopic scrutiny of those bodies. In each case, also, there lies at the 
back of all these marvels a greater marvel yet—electricity in the one 
case, light in the other. 

I propose in this essay to sketch the principles on which some of 
the more recent wonders of telegraphic communication depend. I 
do not intend to describe at any length the actual details or con- 
struction of the various instruments employed. Precisely as the 
principles of spectroscopic analysis can be made clear to the general 
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reader without the examination of the peculiarities of spectroscopic 
instruments, so can the methods and principles of telegraphic com- 
munication be understood without examining instrumental details. 
In fact, it may be questioned whether general explanations are not 
in such cases more useful than more detailed ones, seeing that these 
must of necessity be insufficient for a student who requires to know 
the subject practically in all its details, while they deter the general 
reader by technicalities in which he cannot be expected to take any 
interest. If it be asked, whether I myself, who undertake to explain 
the principles of certain methods of telegraphic communication, have 
examined practically the actual instrumental working of these methods, 
I answer frankly that I have not done so. As some sort of proof, 
however, that without such practical familiarity with working details 
the principles of the construction of instruments may be thoroughly 
understood, I may mention that the first spectroscopic battery I ever 
looked through—one in which the dispersive power before obtained 
in such instruments had been practically doubled—was of my own 
invention, constructed (with a slight mechanical modification) by Mr. 
Browning, and applied at once successfully to the study of the sun 
by Mr. Huggins, in whose observatory I saw through this instru- 
ment the solar spectrum extended to a length which, could it all have 
been seen at once, would have equalled many feet.! On the other 
hand, it is possible to have a considerable practical experience of 
scientific instruments without sound knowledge of the principles of 
their construction ; insomuch that instances have been known in 
which men who have effected important discoveries by the use of 
some scientific instrument have obtained their first clear conception 
of the principles of its construction from a popular description. 

It may be well to consider, but very briefly, some of the methods 
of communication which were employed before the electric telegraph 
was invented. Some of the methods of electric telegraphy have 
their antitypes, so to speak, in methods of telegraphy used ages 
before the application of electricity. The earliest employment of 
telegraphy was probably in signalling the approach of invading 
armies by beacon fires. The use of this method must have been 
well known in the time of Jeremiah, since he warns the Benjamites 
“to set up a sign of fire in Beth-haccerem,” because “ evil appeareth 
vut of the north and great destruction.” Later, instead of the simple 
beacon fire, combinations were used. Thus, by an act of the Scottish 


1 The instrument was lent to Mr. Huggins by Mr. W. Spottiswoode. 
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Parliament in 1455, the blazing of one bale indicated the probable 
approach of the English, two bales that they were coming indeed, 
and four bales blazing beside each other that they were in great force. 
The smoke of beacon fires served as signals by day, but not so effec- 
tively, except under very favourable atmospheric conditions. 

Torches held in the hand, waved, depressed, and so forth, were 
anciently used in military signalling at night ; while in the day time 
boards of various figures in different positions indicated either dif- 
ferent messages or different letters, as might be prearranged. 

Hooke communicated to the Royal Society in 1684 a paper 
describing a method of “communicating one’s mind at great dis- 
tances.” The letters were represented by various combinations of 
straight lines, which might be agreed upon previously if secrecy were 
desired, otherwise the same forms might represent constantly the 
same letters. With four straight planks any letter of this alphabet 
could be formed as wanted, and being then run out on a framework 
(resembling a gallows in Hooke’s picture), could be seen from a 
distant station. Two curved beams, combined in various ways, 
served for arbitrary signals. 

Chappe, in 1793, devised an improvement on this in what was 
called the T telegraph. An upright post supported a cross-bar 
(the top of the T), at each end of which were the short dependent 
beams, making the figure a complete Roman capital T. The hori- 
zontal bar as first used could be worked by ropes within the telegraph 
house, so as to be inclined either to right or left. It thus had three 
positions. Each dependent beam could be worked (also from within 
the house) so as to turn upwards, horizontally, or downwards (regarding 
the top bar of the T as horizontal), thus having also three positions. 
It is easily seen that, since each position of one short beam could be 
combined with each position of the other, the two together would 
present three times three arrangements, or nine in all; and as these 
nine could be given with the cross-bar in any one of its three posi- 
tions, there were in all twenty-seven possible positions. M. Chappe 
used an alphabet of only sixteen letters, so that all messages could 
readily be communicated by this telegraph. For shorter distances, 
indeed, and in all later uses of Chappe’s telegraph, the short beams 
could be used in intermediate positions, by which 256 different signals 
could be formed. Such telegraphs were employed on a line beginning 
at the Louvre and proceeding by Montmartre to Lisle, by which 
communications were conveyed from the Committee of Public 
Welfare to the armies in the Low Countries. Telescopes were used 
at each station. Barrére stated, in an address to the Convention on 
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August 17, 1794, that the news of the recapture of Lisle had been 
sent by this line of communication to Paris in one hour after the 
French troops had entered that city. Thus the message was con- 
veyed at the rate of more than 120 miles per hour. 

Various other devices were suggested and employed during the 
first half of the present century. ‘The semaphores still used in railway 
signalling illustrate the general form which most of these methods 
assumed. An upright, with two arms, each capable of assuming 
six distinct positions (excluding the upright position), would give 
forty-eight different signals ; thus each would give six signals alone, 
or twelve for the pair, and each of the six signals of one combined 
with each of the six signals of the other would give thirty-six signals, 
making forty-eight in ail. This number suffices to express the letters 
of the alphabet (twenty-five only are needed), the Arabic numerals, 
and thirteen arbitrary signals. 

The progress of improvement in such methods of signalling 
promised to be rapid, before the invention of the electric telegraph, 
or rather, before it was shown how the principle of the electric tele- 
graph could be put practically into operation. We have seen that 
they were capable of transmitting messages with considerable rapidity, 
more than twice as fast as we could now send a written message by 
express train. But they were rough and imperfect. They were all, 
also, exposed to one serious defect. In thick weather they became 
useless. Sometimes, at the very time when it was most important 
that messages should be quickly transmitted, fog interrupted the 
signalling. Sir J. Barrow relates that during the Peninsular War grave 
anxiety was occasioned for several hours by the interruption of a 
message from Plymouth, really intended to convey news of a victory. 
The words transmitted were; “ Wellington defeated;” the message of 
which these words formed the beginning was: “ Wellington defeated 
the French at” &c. As Barrow remarks, if the message had run, 
“ French defeated at” &c., the interruption of the message would 
have been of less consequence. 

Although the employment of electricity as a means of communi- 
cating at a distance was suggested before the end of the last century, 
in fact, so far back as 1774, the idea has only been worked out during 
the last forty years. It is curious indeed to note that until the middle 
of the present century the word “telegraph,” which is now always 
understood as equivalent to electric telegraph, unless the contrary is 
expressed, was commonly understood to refer to semaphore signal- 
ling, unless the word “ electric” were added. 


* Thus in Christie Foknstone, written in 1853, when Flucker Johnstone tells 
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The general principle underlying all systems of telegraphic com- 
munication by electricity is very commonly misunderstood. The 
idea seems to prevail that electricity can be sent out. along a wire to 
any place where some suitable arrangement has been made to receive 
it. In one sense this is correct. But the fact that the electricity 
has to make a circuit, returning to the place from which it is trans- 
mitted, seems not generally understood. Yet, unless this is under- 
stood, the principle, even the possibility, of electric communication is 
not recognised. 

Let us, at the outset, clearly uniénenid: the nature of electric 
communication. 

In a variety of ways, a certain property called electricity can be 
excited in all bodies, but more readily in some than in others. This 
property presents itself in two forms, which are called positive and 
negative electricity, words which we may conveniently use, but which 
must not be regarded as representing any real knowledge of the dis- 
tinction between these two kinds of electricity. In fact, let it be 
remembered throughout, that we do not in the least know what 
electricity is ; we only know certain of the phenomena which it pro- 
duces. Any body which has become charged with electricity, either 
positive or negative, will part with its charge to bodies in a neutral 
condition, or charged with the opposite electricity (negative or posi- 
tive). But the transference is made much more readily to some 
substances than to others—so slowly, indeed, to some, that in ordinary 
experiments the transference may be regarded as not taking place at 
all. Substances of the former kind are called good conductors of electri- 
city ; those which receive the transfer of electricity less readily are said to 
be bad conductors; and those which scarcely receive it at all are called 
insulating substances. The reader must not confound the quality I am 
here speaking of with readiness to become charged with electricity. On 
the contrary, the bodies which most freely receive and transmit elec- 
tricity are least readily charged with electricity, while insulating sub- 
stances are readily electrified. Glass is an insulator, but if glass is 
briskly rubbed it becomes charged (or rather, the part rubbed becomes 
charged) with positive electricity, formerly called vitreous electricity 
for this reason ; and again, if wax or resin, which are both good insu- 


Christie the story of the widow’s scrrows, giving it word for word, and even 
throwing in what dramatists call ‘‘the business,” he says, ‘‘ ‘ Here ye’ll play your 
hand like a geraffe.’ ‘Geraffe?’ she says ; ‘that’s a beast, I’m thinking.’ ‘Na; 
it’s the thing on the hill that makes signals,’ ‘Telegraph, ye fulish goloshen ! 
*Oo, ay, telegraph ! geraffe’s sunnest said for a’.”” ‘ Playing the hand like a 
telegraph’ would now be as unmeaning as Flucker Johnstone’s original description. 
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lators, be rubbed, the part rubbed becomes charged with negative, for- 
merly called resinous, electricity. 

Electricity, then, positive or negative, however generated, passes 
freely along conducting substances, but is stopped by an insulating 
body,; just as light passes through transparent substances, but is 
stopped by an opaque body. Moreover, electricity may be made to 
pass to any distance along conducting bodies suitably insulated. 
Thus, it might seem that we have here the problem of distant com- 
munication solved.. In fact, the first suggestion of the use of elec- 
tricity in telegraphy was based on this property. When a charge of 
electricity has been obtained by the use of an ordinary electrical 
machine, this charge can be drawn off at a distant point, if a con- 
ducting channel properly insulated connects that point with the bodies 
(of whatever nature) which have been charged with electricity. In 
1747, Dr Watson exhibited electrical effects from the discharges of 
Leyden jars (vessels suitably constructed to receive and retain elec- 
tricity) at a distance of two miles from the electrical machine. In 
1774, Le Sage proposed that by means of wires the electricity de- 
veloped by an electrical machine should be transmitted by insulated 
wires to a point where an electroscope, or instrument for indicating 
the presence of electricity, should by its movements mark the letters 
of the alphabet, one wire being provided for each letter. In 1798 
Béthencourt repeated Watson’s experiment, increasing the distance 
to 27 miles, the extremities of his line of communication being at 
Madrid and Aranjuez. (Guillemin, by the way, in his “ Applications 
of the Physical Forces,” passes over Watson’s experiment; in fact, 
throughout his chapters on the electric telegraph, the steam engine, 
and other subjects, he seems desirous of conveying as far as possible 
the impression that all the great advances of modern science had their 
origin in Paris and its neighbourhood.) 

From Watson’s time until 1823 attempts were made in this coun- 
try and on the Continent to make the electrical machine serve as the 
means of telegraphic communication. All the familiar phenomena of 
the lecture-room have been suggested as signals. The motion of pith 
balls, the electric spark, the perforation of paper by the spark, the 
discharge of sparks on a fulminating pane (a glass sheet on which 
pieces of tinfoil are suitably arranged, so that sparks passing from one 
to another form various figures or devices), and other phenomena 
were proposed and employed experimentally. But, practically, these 
methods were not effectual. The familiar phenomenon of the electric 
spark explains the cause of failure. The spark indicates the passage 
of electricity across an insulating medium—dry air—when a good 
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conductor approaches within a certain distance of the charged 
body. The greater the charge of electricity, the greater is the distance 
over which the electricity will thus make its escape. Insulation, then, for 
many miles of wire, and, still more, for a complete system of commu- 
nication such as we now have, was hopeless, so long as frictional elec- 
tricity was employed, or considerable electrical intensity required. 

We have now to consider how galvanic electricity, discovered in 
1790, was rendered available for telegraphic communication. In the 
first place, let us consider what galvanic or voltaic electricity is. 

I have said that electricity can be generated in many ways. It 
may be said, indeed, that every change in the condition of a sub- 
stance, whether from mechanical causes, as, for instance, a blow, a 
series of small blows, friction, and so forth, from change of tempera- 
ture, moisture, and the like, or from the action of light, or from 
chemical precesses, results in the development of.more or less 
electricity. 

When a plate of metal is placed in a vessel containing some acid 
(diluted) which acts chemically on the metal, this action generates 
negative electricity, which passes away as it is generated. But if a 
plate of a different metal, either not chemically affected by the acid 
or less affected than the former, be placed in the dilute acid, the two 
plates being only partially immersed and not in contact, then, when a 
wire is carried from one plate to the other, the excess of positive 
electricity in the plate least affected by the acid is conveyed to the 
other, or, in effect, discharged ; the chemical action, however, con- 
tinues, or rather is markedly increased, fresh electricity is generated, 
and the excess of positive electricity in the plate least affected is 
constantly discharged. Thus, along the wire connecting the two 
metals a current of electricity passes from the metal least affected to 
the metal most affected ; a current of negative electricity passes in a 
contrary direction in the dilute acid. 

I have spoken here of currents passing along the wire and in the 
acid, and shall have occasion hereafter to speak of the plate 
of metal least affected as the positive pole, this plate being 
regarded, in this case, as a source whence a current of positive 
electricity flows along the wire connection to the other plate, 
which is called the negative pole. But I must remind the 
reader that this is only a convenient way of expressing the fact that 
the wire assumes a certain condition when it connects two such 
plates, and is capable of producing certain effects. Whether in 
reality any process is taking place which can be justly compared to 
the flow of a current one way or the other, or whether a negative cur- 
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rent flows along the current one way, while the positive current flows 
the fother way, are questions still unanswered. We need not here 
enter into them, however. In fact, very little is known about these 
points. Nor need we consider here the various ways in which many 
pairs of plates such as I have described can be combined in many 
vessels of dilute acid to strengthen the current. Let it simply be 
noted that such a combination is called a battery ; that when the 
extreme plates of opposite kinds are connected by a wire, a current of 
electricity passes along the wire from the extreme plate of that metal 
which is least affected, forming the positive pole, to the ether extreme 
plate of that metal which is most affected, and forms the negative pole. 
The metals commonly employed are zinc and copper, the former 
being the one most affected by the action of the dilute acid, usually 
sulphuric acid. But it must here be mentioned that the chemical pro- 
cess, affecting both metals, but one chiefly, would soon render a battery 
of the kind described useless ; wherefore arrangements are made in 
various ways for maintaining the efficiency of the dilute acid and of 
the metallic plates, especially the copper: for the action of the acid on 
the zinc tends, otherwise, to form on the copper a deposit of zinc. I 
need not describe the various arrangements for forming what are 
called constant batteries, as Daniell’s, Grove’s, Bunsen’s, and others. 
Let it be understood that, instead of a current which would rapidly 
grow weaker and weaker, these batteries give a steady current for a 
considerable time. Without this, as will presently be seen, telegraphic 
communication would be impossible. 

We have, then, in a galvanic battery a steady source of electricity. 
This electricity is of low intensity, incompetent to produce the more 
striking phenomena of frictional electricity. Let us, however, con- 
sider how it would operate at a distance. 

The current will pass along any length of conducting substance 
properly insulated. Suppose, then, an insulated wire passes along a 
wire from the positive pole of a battery at a station A to a station B, 
and thence back to the negative pole at the station a. Then the 
current passes along it, and this can be indicated at B by some 
action such as electricity of low intensity can produce. If now the 
continuity of the wire be interrupted close by the positive pole at a, 
the current ceases and the action is no longer produced. The 
observer at B knows then that the continuity of the wire has been 
interrupted ; he has been, in fact, signalled to that effect. 

But, as I have said, the electrical phenomena which can be pro- 
duced by the current along a wire connecting the positive and nega- 
tive poles of a galvanic battery are not striking. ‘They do not afford 
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effective signals, when the distance traversed is very great and the 
battery not exceptionally strong. Thus, at first, galvanic electricity 
was not more successful in practice than frictional electricity. 

It was not until the effect of the galvanic current on the magnetic 
needle had been discovered that electricity became practically —_ : 
able in telegraphy. 

Oersted discovered in 1820 that a magnetic needle poised hori- 
zontally is deflected when the galvanic current passes above it 
(parallel to the needle’s length) or below it. If the current passes 
above it, the north end of the needle turns towards the east when the 
current travels from north to south, but towards the west when the 
current travels from south to north ; on the other hand, if the current 
passes below the needle, the north end turns towards the west when 
the current travels from south to north, and towards the east when the 
current travels from north to south. The deflection will be greater 
or less according to the power of the current. It would be very 
slight indeed in the case of a needle, however delicately poised, above 
or below which passed a wire conveying a galvanic current from a 
distant station. But the effect can be intensified, as follows:— 


ORE ne 


Fic, 1. 





Suppose a 4 ¢ def to be a part of the wire from A to B, passing 
above a delicately poised magnetic needle Nn s, along a 4 and then 
below the needle along ¢ @, and then above again along ¢/, and soto 
the station Bs. Leta current traverse the wire in the direction shown 
by the arrow. Then n the north endof the needle is deflected 
towards the east by the current passing along @ 4. But it is also 
deflected to the east by the current passing along¢d. For this pro- 
duces a deflection the reverse of that which would be produced by a 
current in the same direction above the needle—that is, in direction 
5 a, and therefore the same as that produced by the current along 
a &. The current along ¢ f also, of course, produces a deflection of 
the end ny towards the east. All three parts then, a 4, ¢d, ef, con- 
spire to increase the deflection of the end n towards the east. Ifthe 
wire were twisted once again round N s, the deflection would be 
further increased ; and finally, if the wire be coiled in the way 
shown in Fig. 1, but witha great number of coils, the deflection 
of the north end towards the east, almost imperceptible without 
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such coils, will become sufficiently obvious. If the direction of the 
current be changed, the end n will be correspondingly deflected 
towards the west. 

The needle need not be suspended horizontally. If it hang 
vertically, that’ is, turn freely on a horizontal axis, and the coil be 
carried round it as above described, the deflection of the upper end 
will be to the right or to the left, according to the direction of the 
current. The needle actually seen, moreover, is not the one acted 
upon by the current. This one is inside the coil, the one seen turns 
on the same axis which projects through the coil. 

If then the observer at the station B have a magnetic needle suitably 
suspended, round which the wire from the battery at a has been 
coiled, he can tell by the movement of the needle whether a current 
is passing along the wire in one direction or in the other, while if 
the needle is at rest he knows that no current is passing. 








Fic, 2. 


Now suppose that p and N are the positive and negative poles of 
a galvanic battery at a, and that a wire passes from P to the station p, 
where it is coiled round a needle suspended. vertically at , and 
thefice passes to the negative pole N. Let the wire be interrupted at 
a and also atcd. Then no current passes along the wire, and the 
needle # remains at rest in a vertical position. Now suppose the 











Fic. 3. 


points 2 d connected by the wire a 4, and at the same moment the 
points ¢d connected by the wire ¢d, then a current flows along 
P a b to B, as shown in Fig. 2, circuiting the coil round the needle 2 
and returning by d@¢ to N. The upper end of the needle is deflected 
to the right while this current continues to flow; returning to rest 
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when the connection is broken ata dandecd. Next, letcdandad 
be simultaneously connected as shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 3- 
(It will be understood that @ d and 6 ¢ do not touch each other where 
they cross.) The current will now flow from P along a d to B, cir- 
cuiting round the needle ~ in a contrary direction to that in which it 
flowed in the former case, returning by cto N. The upper end of 
the needle is deflected then to the left while the current continues to 
flow along this course. 

I need not here describe the mechanical devices by which the 
connection at a4 and ¢d can be instantly changed so that the current 
may flow either along a4 and @¢, as in fig. 2, circuiting the needle in 
one direction, or along ad and d<, as in fig. 3, circuiting the needle 
in the other direction. As I said at the outset, this paper is not in- 
tended to deal with details of construction, only to describe the 
general principles of telegraphic communication, and especially those 
points which have to be explained in order that recent inventions may 
be understood. The reader will see that nothing can be easier than so 
to arrange matters that, by turning a handle, either a4 and cd may be 
connected, or ad and ¢, or both lines of communication, interrupted. 
The mechanism for effecting this is called the commutator. 

Two points remain, however, to be explained: First, A must be a 
receiving station as well as a transmitting station ; secondly, the wire 
connecting 8 with N, in figs. 2 and 3, can be dispensed with, for it is 
found that if at B the wire is carried down to a large metal plate placed 
some depth underground, while the wire at @ is carried down to 
another plate similarly buried underground; the circuit is completed 
even better than along such a return wire as is shown in the figures. 
The earth either acts the part of a return wire, or else, by continually 
carrying off the electricity, allows the current to flow continuously 
along the single wire. We may compare the current carried along 
the complete wire current, to water circulating in a pipe extending 
continuously from a reservoir to a distance and back again to the 
reservoir. Water sucked up continuously at one end could be carried 
through the pipe so long as it was continuously returned to the 
reservoir at the other ; but it could equally be carried through a pipe 
extending from that reservoir to some place where it could communi- 
cate with the open sea—the reservoir itself communicating with the 
open sea,—an arrangement corresponding to that by which the return 
wire is dispensed with, and the current from the wire received into the 
earth. 

The discovery that the return wire may be dispensed with was 
made by Steinheil in 1837. 
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The actual arrangement, then, is in essentials that represented in 
fig. 4. 
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FIG. 4. 


A and B are the two stations, P N is the battery at a, P’ nN’ the battery 
at B; Pp’ the positive poles, n’ nN’ the negative poles. At # is the 
needle of station A, at 7’ the needle of station 8. When the handle of 
the commutator is in its mean position—which is supposed to be the 
case at station B—the points 4’ @ are connected with each other, but 
neither with @’ nor ¢’; no current, then, passes from B to a, but station 
B is in a condition to receive messages. (If J’ and @ were not con- 
nected, of course no messages could be received, since the current 
from A would be stopped at 4’—which does not mean that it would pass 
round z’ to 4’, but that, the passage being stopped at 4’, the current 
would not flow at all. When (the commutator at B being in its mean 
position, or 2’ ’ connected, and communication with ¢ and a’ inter- 
rupted) the handle of the commutator at a is turned from its mean 
position in ove direction, a and J are connected, as are ¢ and d—as 
shown in the figure—while the connection between 4 and dis broken. 
Thus the current passes from P by a and 4, round the needle # ; thence 
to station B, round needle #’, and by @ and #, to the earth plate co’; 
and so along the earth to G, and by d<¢, to the negative pole N. The 
upper end of the needle of both stations is deflected to the right by the 
passage of the current in this direction. When the handle of the 
commutator at A is turned in the other direction, d and ¢ are connected, 
as also a and d@; the current from P passes along ad to the ground 
plate c, thence to c’, along J’@, round the needle 7’, back by the 
wire to the station a, where, after circuiting the needle # in the same 
direction as the needle 7’, it travels by 4 and ¢ to the negative pole Nn. 
The upper end of the needle, at both stations, is deflected to the left 
by the passage of the current in this direction. 

It is easily seen that, with two wires and one battery, two needles 
can be worked at both stations, either one moving alone, or the other 
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alone, or both together; but for the two to move differently, two bat- 
teries must be used. The systems by which either the movements of 
a single needle, or of a pair of needles, may be made to indicate 
the various letters of the alphabet, numerals, and so on, need not here 
be described. They are of course altogether arbitrary, except only that 
the more frequent occurrence of certain letters, as ¢, 4, a, renders it 
desirable that these should be represented by the simplest symbols 
(as by a single deflection to right or left), while letters which occur 
seldom may require several deflections. 

One of the inventions to which the title of this paper relates can 
now be understood. 

In the arrangement described, when a message is transmitted, the 
needle of the sender vibrates synchronously with the needle at the 
station to which the message is sent. Therefore, till that message is 
finished, none can be received at the transmitting station. In what 
is called duplex telegraphy, this state of things is altered, the needle 
at the sending station being left unaffected by the transmitted current, 
so as to be able to receive messages, and in self-recording systems to 
record them. This is done by dividing the current from the battery 
into two parts of equal efficiency, acting on the needle at the trans- 
mitting station in contrary directions, so that this needle remains 
unaffected, and ready to indicate signals 
from the distant station. The principle of 
this arrangement is indicated in Fig. 5. 
Here a 4 m represents the main wire of 
communication with the distant station, 
coiled round the needle of the transmitting 
station in one direction ; the dotted lines 
indicate a finer short wire, coiied round the 
needle in a contrary direction. When a 
message is transmitted, the current along 
the main wire tends to deflect the needle at # in one direction, 
while the current along the auxiliary wire tends to deflect it in the 
other direction. If the thickness and length of the short wire are 
such as to make these two tendencies equal, the needle remains at 
rest, while a message is transmitted to the distant station along the 
main wire. In this state of things, if a current is sent from the distant 
station along the wire in the direction indicated by the dotted arrow, 
this current also circuits the auxiliary wire, but in the direction in- 
dicated by the arrows on the dotted curve, which is the same direction 
in which it circuits the main wire. Thus the needle is deflected, and a 
signal received. When the direction of the chief current at the trans- 





FIG. 5. 
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mitting station is reversed, so also is the direction of the artificial 
current, so that again the needle is balanced; similarly, if the direction 
of the current from the distant station is reversed, so also is the 
direction in which this current traverses the auxiliary wire, so that 
again both effects conspire to deflect the needle. There is, however, 
another way in which an auxiliary wire may be made to work. It 
may be so arranged that, when a message is transmitted, the divided 
current flowing equally in opposite directions, the instrument at the 
sending stationis not affected; but that when the operator at the distant 
station sends a current along the main wire, this neutralises the current 
coming towards him, which current had before balanced the artificial 
current. The latter, being no longer counterbalanced, deflects the 
needle; so that, in point of fact, by this arrangement, the signal 
received at a station is produced by the artificial current at that station, 
though of course the real cause of the signal is the transmission of the 
neutralising current from the distant station. 

The great value of duplex telegraphy is manifest. Not only can 
messages be sent simultaneously in both directions along the wire— 
a circumstance which of itself would double the work which the wire 
is capable of doing—but all loss of time in arranging about the order 
of outward and. homeward messages is prevented. The saving of 
time is especially important on long lines, and in submarine tele- 
graphy. It is also here that the chief difficulties of duplex telegraphy 
have been encountered. The chief current and the. artificial current 
must exactly balance each other. For. this purpose the flow along 
each must be equal. In passing through the long wire, the current 
has to encounter a greater resistance than in traversing the short wire; 
to compensate for this difference, the short wire must be much finer 
than the long one. The longer the main wire, the more delicate is the 
task of effecting an exact balance. But in the case of submarine 
wires, another and a much more serious difficulty has to be overcome. 
A land wire is well irsulated. A submarine wire is separated by but 
a relatively moderate thickness of gutta percha from water, an excel- 
lent conductor, communicating directly with the earth, and is, more- 
over, surrounded by a protecting sheathing of iron wires, laid spirally 
round the core, within which lies the copper conductor. Such a cable, 
as Faraday long:since showed, acts precisely as an enormous Leyden 
jar; or rather, Faraday showed that such a cable, without the wire 
sheathing, would act when submerged as a Leyden jar, the con- 
ducting wire acting as the interior metallic coating of such a jar, the 
gutta percha as the glass of the jar (the insulating medium), and the 
water acting as the exterior metallic coating. Wheatstone showed 
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further that such a cable, with a wire sheathing, would act as a Leyden 
jar, even though not submerged, the metal sheathing taking the part of 
the exterior coating of the jar. Now, regarding the cable thus as a 
condenser, we see that the transmission of a current along it may in 
effect be compared with the passage of a fluid along a pipe of con- 
siderable capacity, into which and from which it is conveyed by pipes 
of small capacity. There will be retardation of the flow of water 
corresponding to the time necessary to fill up the large part of the 
pipe; the water may indeed begin to flow through as quickly as though 
there were no enlargement of the bore of the pipe, but the full flow 
from the farther end will be delayed. Just so it is with a current trans- 
mitted through a submarine cable. The current travels instantly (or 
with the velocity of freest electrical transmission) along the entire line; 
but it does not attain a sufficient intensity to be recognised for some 
time, nor its full intensity till a still longer interval has elapsed. The 
more delicate the means of recognising its flow, the more quickly is 
the signal received. The time intervals in question are not, indeed, 
very great. With Thomson’s mirror galvanometer, in which the 
slightest motion of the needle is indicated by a beam of light (reflected 
from a small mirror moving with the needle), the Atlantic cable conveys 
its signal from Valentia to Newfoundland in about one second, while 
with the less sensitive galvanometer before used the time would be 
rather more than two seconds. 

Now, in duplex telegraphy the artificial current must be equal to 
the chief current in intensity all the time ; so that, since in submarine 
telegraphy the current rises gradually to its full strength and as 
gradually subsides, the artificial current must do the same. Revert- 
ing to the illustration derived from the flow of water, if we had a 
small pipe the rapid flow through which was to carry as much water 
one way as the slow flow through a large pipe was to carry water the 
other way, then if the large pipe had a widening along one part of its 
long course the short pipe would require to have a similar widening 
along the corresponding part of its short course. And to make the 
illustration perfect, the widenings along the large pipe should be 
unequal in different parts of the pipe’s length ; for the capacity of a 
submarine cable, regarded as a condenser, is different along different 
parts of its length. What is wanted, then, for a satisfactory system of 
duplex telegraphy in the case of submarine cables, is an artificial 
circuit which shall not only correspond as a whole to the long circuit, 
but shall reproduce at the corresponding parts of its own length all 
the varieties of capacity existing along various parts of the length of 
the submarine cable, 
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Several attempts have been made by electricians to accomplish 
this result. Let it be noticed that two points have to be considered : 
the intensity of the current’s action, which depends on the resistance 
it has to overcome in traversing the circuit, and the velocity of trans- 
mission, depending on the capacity of various parts of the circuit to 
condense or collect electricity. Varley, Stearn, and others have 
endeavoured by various combinations of condensers with resistance 
coils to meet these two requisites. But the action of artificial circuits 
thus arranged was not sufficiently uniform. Recently Mr. J. Muirhead, 
jun., has met the difficulty in the following way (I follow partially 
the account given in the Zimes of February 3 last, which the 
reader will now have no difficulty in understanding) :—He has formed 
his second circuit by sheets of paper prepared with paraffin, and 
having upon one side a strip of tinfoil, wound to and fro to represent 
resistance. Through this the artificial current is conducted. On the 
other side is a sheet of tinfoil to represent the sheathing,' and to 
correspond to the capacity of the wire. Each sheet of paper thus 
prepared may be made to represent precisely a given length of cable, 
having enough tinfoil on one side to furnish the resistance, and on 
the other to furnish the capacity. A sufficient number of such sheets 
would exactly represent the cable, and thus the artificial or non- 
signalling part of the current would be precisely equivalent to the 
signalling part, so far as its action on the needle at the transmitting 
station was concerned. ‘ The new plan was first tried on a working 
scale,” says the Zimes, “ on the line between Marseilles and Bona; 
but it has since been brought into operation from Marseilles to Malta, 
from Suez to Aden, and lastly, from Aden to Bombay. On a recent oc- 
casion when there was a break-down upon the Indo-European line, the 
duplex system rendered essential service, and maintained telegraphic 
communication which would otherwise have been most seriously 
interfered with.” The invention we may well believe “ cannot fail to 
be highly profitable to the proprietors of submarine cables,” or to bring 
about “ before iong a material reduction in the cost of messages from 
places beyond the seas:” 

RICHARD A, PROCTOR. 


( Zo le continued.) 


1 Not "to represent the gutta percha,” as stated in the 7¥mes account of Mr. 
Muirhead’s invention. The gutta percha corresponds to the insulating material 
of the artificial circuit; viz., the prepared paper through which the current along 
the tinfoil strips acts inductively on the coating of tinfoil. 
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EARLY ITALIAN NOVELS. 


N that famous Battle of the Books, which it is recorded by Swift was 
waged on a Friday in St. James’s Library, and with which, in this 
present age of progress and enlightenment, everyone is, doubtless, 
quite familiar, we read of the discomfiture of Dryden by Virgil, and of 
Cowley by Pindar ; while the result of the engagement between Bacon 
and Aristotle is left undetermined ; but nothing whatever is said about 
the issue of the fight of the warriors drawn up respectively on the sides 
of ancient and modern narrative. It seems probable, however, that the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s would, in this part of the engagement, have 
followed Fontenelle and Perrault, and have given the laurel to the 
moderns, though he was unwilling to give his verdict against Pliny in 
favour of Voiture, or to prefer the Cid of Corneille tothe Agamemnon 
of Aischylus, There can be little doubt, one would imagine, as to the 
greater desert of the “ Ivanhoe” of Walter Scott or “ The Caxtons ” of 
Bulwerwhen compared with the “ Clitopho” and “ Leucippe” of Achilles 
Tatius, or the A2thiopics of that backsliding bishop who is said to have 
resigned his ecclesiastical preferment in order to preserve his precious 
romance. 

If a romance be considered as a monster, the result of an 
unnatural marriage between truth and falsehood, it may be allowed that 
the nearer it resembles the former, the likelier and more worthy it is to 
obtain regard. The greater interest in the nearer approach to reality 
of modern over ancient romances is as evident as their superiority 
in satire and in humour. The state of modern society would alone, 
ceteris paribus, render the new novel better than the old. The in- 
ferior condition of women among the ancients deprived them of the 
use of the most important part of the novelist’s machinery. Women, 
we take it, are the life of novels. Two species of novel, at least, 
exist in great numbers at present, for which the ancients had no 
counterpart : the didactic novel, which overlays with a thin coating 
of the butter of fancy the solid and somewhat stale bread of philo- 
sophy, geography, or religion; and that which the French call / roman 
intime, the novel of character, which rests principally on a delicate 
and minute analysis of the heart. Perhaps the chief interest of the 
old novel is an historical interest. It generally reflects pretty 
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accurately the manners and customs, the notions of piety and 
morality, the forms of thought and language which prevailed among 
the people who lived about the place, and the period of its composi- 
tion, more accurately, it may be, than many of the so-called 
histories, of which such a reflection is the professed purpose. A straw, 
says Selden, if it be thrown up into the air will shew you the direction of 
the wind better than a carved and bulky stone. Distinguished for this 
historical interest, among many other excellences, are the works of 
the Italian novellieri. In England, these, with the exception of 
Boccaccio, Sacchetti, and a few others, are but little known. Even in 
Italy, owing to the difficulty of their ancient language and the obscu- 
rity of their involved allusions, they are seldom read. But the 
Italians are tolerably familiar with their names, at all events, and can 
quote them to round off a sentence as we quote Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,” and St. Paul’s Epistles, if not with the same accurate and com- 
plete knowledge of their contents. 

While many of the Italian novels seem to be indigenous products 
of Italian intellect and imagination, many more may be traced to the 
“Fabliaux,” to the “Gesta Romanorum,” that rich mine of romantic 
jewellery, and tothe “ Fables of Bidpai” and others, the oldest fountains 
in the far East of all European fiction. But the Italian novels in their 
turn have not been without effect on subsequent literature, both narra- 
tive and dramatic. It is to the spirit of Italian fiction that we owe the 
shaping of the principal plot of “Cymbeline.” Shakespeare had pro- 
bably seen some translation or English adaptation of Boccaccio’s 
ninth novel of the second day, a pure novel of adventure, and has 
given us Posthumus for Bernabd da Genova ; Iachimo for Ambro- 
giuolo; and Imogen for Zinevra. The tale of Romeo and Juliet is a 
twice-told tale; in Italian romance we find it both in Bandello and 
in Luigi da Porta, who seem themselves to have derived it from the 
Ephesiaca of Xenophon. The reader will remember how, in that 
complicated story, whose pictures change with each chapter like 
those of a kaleidoscope, Habrocomas and Anthia fall in love in the 
temple of Diana, are married, and afterwards, by an oracle of Apollo, 
forced to travel over many lands and seas, which afford capital arenas 
for adventure with robbers and pirates. But the portion of the tale 
to which we must look for the immortal play of Shakespeare is that 
in which Anthia has been rescued from one of her numerous 
misfortunes with brigands, by the gallant young nobleman, Perilaus. 
Just as Juliet, apprehensive of her marriage with the county Paris, 
pretends consent, and then takes a strong soporific, so does Anthia to 
avoid the love of Perilaus, But there is this difference ; Anthia 
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imagines her husband to be dead, and drinks the soporific under the 
idea that it is poison by the side of her nuptial bed. Deceived even 
in her desire of death, she is eventually carried away to Alexandria 
by some more brigands, of which there are incredible numbers 
in the story, who come to the sepulchre where she has been buried 
in search of the jewels with which she was adorned. Other plays 
of our chief dramatist are taken from these Italian novels, to which 
Chaucer and Dryden are also deeply indebted. . 
But it is the earliest of these Italian novels with which the 
present paper is principally concerned. Boccaccio, who is styled 
the first of the movellieri, cannot claim that addition in respect 
of time. He was preceded by Ser Giovanni, the author of the 
Pecorone, who again was preceded by the author or authors of the 
Cento Novelle Antike, or Hundred Ancient Novels. This collection, 
which is called by Italians // Novellino, contains probably the oldest 
specimens of the vulgar idiom, and is regarded with proper respect 
and reverence as a precious touchstone of the Italian language. Its 
stories have at least one great advantage over those which succeeded, 
and were in many cases copied from, them. Most of them combine 
with their wit that stereotyped amount of decency and morality which 
is always expected in any anecdote offered up at the pure and spot- 
less shrine of British public virtue. It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that some wanton writers have declared them to be destitute of any 
intrinsic excellence. Others again complain of an “ utter absence of 
moral tone,” of a want of “that by which the heart is made better; ” 
but then no human work is perfect, and the JVove//ino contains many 
stories, which, besides being very amusing, have the additional ad- 
vantage of being very short. Indeed, a long novel is almost as 
tedious as a sermon ; it is its brevity, quite as much as the fact that 
example is better than precept, which makes a tale so much more 
instructive and interesting than a treatise on morality. _The Vovellino 
is, moreover, creditably distinguished by an absence of such satire on 
the well-known charity, generosity, sincerity, virtue, and true religion of 
the priests of its time as disgraced the pages of Boccaccio. None of 
its authors—for the diversity of its style points to more than one— 
were inspired by such a pretty princess as the Neapolitan Fiammetta 
to write such love tales as the present age is utterly unable to read. 
That musical and diffuse style, that feserliche Geschwatzighéif, as it 
is called by Bouterwek, in which Boccaccio and his imitators enveloped 
tragedy and comedy alike, will not be heard echoing from its pages; 
but yet there will be found here and there traces, curious enough con- 
sidering its time, of careful dissection of character; touches of nature 
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mingled witha pathos of sound and simplicity of diction, far removed 
from that style which the Italians call azzimato, and which appeal 
directly to the reader’s attention. 

The title of the Vovelle Antike may show it to be a compilation of 
current stories of the period. In their first edition they are called 
“ Flowers of speech of fair courtesy, valiance, and largess, after the 
deeds of many men in the olden time.” The original text has of course 
shared the fate of other old texts, and been several times corrupted 
under pretence of correction, mutilated under pretence of expurga- 
tion. Notably, in the rejection of old tales in their entirety, and in the 
addition of new, there has been such an indulgence of editorial dis- 
cretion as has attended our own old classics, few of whom, it is sadly 
to be’feared, would recognise, were they condemned to return once 
more to this world, the changed children of their earthly imaginings. 

The authors of the JVovellino, living, as they probably did, at — 
different times, could not, like the author of the “ Decameron,” enclose 
their tales within the frame of another tale, like the wheels within a 
wheel of the Hebrew poet. Not that this device was an invention of 
him who, as a writer, was worthy of that praise which Catullus 
bestowed on Cicero as an orator, disertissimus Romuli nepotum. It 
had been already employed by the monk Giovanni in the Dolopathos 
of the twelfth century, who probably derived it from the East. The 
framework in the “Arabian Nights” of the sleepless Scheherazade 
is familiar to most people. Some such frame is common enough 
in the early Italian novels. Cintio encloses his Hecatommithi 
in a sea-voyage from Rome to Marseilles. A similar device has 
been used by Bisaccioni. This kind of frame seems superior to the 
celebrated ones either of Chaucer or Boccaccio. In the former it is 
not easy to understand how over a score of people riding together on 
horseback could clearly hear the voices, unless unusually loud, of 
each one of the company in turn. Boccaccio supposes his tales 
to be told in ten days by an honest assembly of seven ladies 
and three young mien, during that great sickness and mortality 
which proved the faith of the Florentines about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. In a meadow, over which the grass grows deep, 
and fresh, and green, where the sun’s heat is tempered by tall and 
leafy trees, and where from time to time rises and falls a soft and 
cooling wind, these story-tellers sit in a circle, caring as little for the 
dead and dying in the doomed city only a few miles behind them, as 
for the cicada singing in the olive-trees over their heads. The objec- 
tion to this framework is the want of limitation of time; the tales might 
as well have lasted, as far as the great sickness is concerned, for 
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twenty days as for ten. But the description of the sickness itself 
makes up for this defect. In this, as in the plague of Athens, related 
by Thucydides, from whom Boccaccio is said to have copied, we have 
the people dying, even without the doctors ; the laws disregarded ; 
excesses of all kinds perpetrated, as is ever the case in imminent 
peril, when men say, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ;” 
the patients without assistance ; the dead buried in a heap without 
distinction. But in addition to this there is a minuteness of detail 
in the Italian poet, an exactness of photographic portraiture, which 
reveals his own personal acquaintance with the pestilence he has 
recorded. On the other hand, however, Boccaccio, when he tells of 
the two pigs, which, after tearing infected rags, eftsoons fell on them, 
and, as if they had taken poison, gave up the ghost; and of the herd 
going out to pasture at dawn, and returning with full bellies at dusk, 
without any guide or shepherd—savours more of the poet than of the 
historian, though the latter incident must be allowed to add greatly 
to the graphic effect of the whole composition considered as a scene 
of sorrow and desolation. 

The first stories here taken from the JVovellino are those which 
group themselves with more or less foundation about historical 
characters. More than once, for instance, is that Ezzelin IV., sur- 
named the Tyrant, brought on the carpet. This “scourge of God,” as 
he called himself, favoured the Ghibelline party. No man, though 
the world be rich in competitors for that title par excellence, seems to 
have done more to deserve it. Most of the illustrious families of 
Verona and Padua were exterminated by his means. The slightest 
suspicion, the most improbable proof, the least distinction of birth, 
wealth, or wisdom, was the cause of immediate imprisonment, fol- 
lowed by a summary death. He seems to have been distinguished 
by equal cruelty and courage, fidelity and licentiousness. He sup- 
ported Frederick II. and his son Conrad in all their difficulties. 
His head, according to some, was staved in by a club in 1259, and 
he killed himself by tearing the bandages off the wound, or, as 
one of the authors of the Cento Novelli prefers, by striking his 
head against the pole of the tent where he was found after the 
battle of Casciano. Notwithstanding the 50,000 people who, we are 
told, perished by his orders, he was energetic, intelligent, and had 
the honour of being excommunicated by three pontiffs in succession. 
It would be a long yarn, gran e/a, says one of his chroniclers, to 
tell you how he was feared, and most people know it already too 
well. On one occasion he was with the Emperor Frederick II., 
both on horseback with mounted attendants, and a wager was made 
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as to which had the fairer sword, and the money staked. The 
emperor drew his weapon, marvellously adorned with jewels and 
gold. ‘“ Mine,” said Messer Azzolino, “is more fair, though not 
ornamented,” and he too drew his sword; on which six hundred of 
his followers drew theirs at the same instant. But the emperor, 
seeing this cloud of weapons, confessed he had lost the wager. 
Azzolino wished that every man should live under his vine and 
under his fig-tree secure, and without precautions, as in the golden 
age. Once a countryman complained of his neighbour having stolen 
his cherries. The accused said : “ Sire, send and see if it be not im- 
possible, since the cherry-tree is surrounded with a quick-set hedge ?” 
Azzolino, finding it was so, liberated the defendant forthwith, and 
condemned the plaintiff in a large sum, because he placed his trust 
in prickles rather than in the prescripts of his lord. But the best 
story told in this collection of Messer Azzolino, and one which 
shows a rare knowledge of human rascality, is that in which he 
made a proclamation of a general dole, to which he invited all the 
beggars, both male and female, in his district. They were to assem- 
ble and meet together in a meadow, where each was to receive a 
certain pittance, besides a good dinner. The news spread far and 
wide, and on the day appointed about a couple of thousand presented 
themselves at the place of meeting. The seneschals went among 
them with food and raiment. Each in turn was stripped naked; 
even their shoes were taken off, and new shoes and clothes were given 
to them with the promised repast. Then with one accord they all 
began to try to get their rags back again ; but it was of none avail, for 
the servants, having piled them up in a heap, set fire to the lot. But 
amongst the cinders was found so much gold and silver as well repaid 
Azzolino for his expenditure, with something for himself to boot. 
After which he dismissed them with God’s blessing. 

The henchmen of Ezzelin, or Azzolino, had one day taken as bail a 
potter, and on bringing him to the judge, Messer Azzolino, who was in 
the judgment-hall, said : “ Who is this?” One answered : “ Sir, it is a 
potter.” The word o/aro, which he used, Azzolino understood as /adro, 
or ““thief.” Therefore he said : “ Hang him at once.” “ But, sir,” said 
they, using the same word o/aro, “he is a potter.” “ Very good,” 
answered Azzolino, “go and hang him.” “ But we tell you, sir, he 
is only a potter!” “And I tell you again, go and hang him.” Upon 
this, he who sat on the judgment-seat, a man scarcely remarkable, 
it would seem, for quickness of capacity or ready intelligence, ex- 
plained the éguivogue ; but all to no purpose, for, Messer Azzolino 
having three times given orders for his execution, the poor potter 
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was hanged. The story reminds us of Martial’s ridicule of the petty 
pride of a certain barber named Cinnamus, who, by cutting off the 
end of his hereditary appellation, thought to make himself one of the 
ancient Cinna family. By the same kind of barbarous apocope, says 
the poet, if you were called Furius before, you would now be called 
Fur, or “ thief.” 

Ezzelin, in the intervals of the abominations which the historians 
lay to his charge, seems to have amused himself with listening to tales. 
He had his own tale-teller, in fact, from whom, says the Wovellino, 
he used to demand a story sometimes in the long nights of summer. 
One night it chanced that the tale-teller was exceedingly sleepy, 
nevertheless Azzolino begged him to tell a tale as usual. Then the 
tale-teller began to tell a tale of a rustic who possessed a hundred 
bezants. He went to market and bought sheep at half a bezant each. 
On his way home he found the river, which he had easily crossed 
before, swollen with a heavy rain. Hard by, however, was a little boat 
capable of holding only the rustic and one sheep. Into this he passed, 
quoth the tale-teller, with one sheep, and began rowing. Now, the 
river was very wide. So he rowed and he rowed, and—and the rest 

as silence, for here the tale-teller fell asleep. Ezzelin, anxiously ex- 
pecting the dénotement, jogged him with his elbow. But the tale-teller 
yawned. “There are two hundred sheep: let them all pass over, in 
God’s name ; a year at least they'll take about it, and then—why, 
then, sire, I can tell you the rest of the tale.” We are not informed 
about the issue of this daring observation of the tale-teller ; probably, 
from Azzolino’s well-known character, he was prevented from telling 
any more tales by summary decapitation. Such a punishment would 
seem to have been perfectly natural and just to his master, especially 
if there was another wozellatore to be had of equal anecdotic 
abilities. The tale itself is of course much the same as that told by 
Sancho to Don Quixote, though in the mouth of the Father of proverbs 
it is improved by the accompaniment of extreme solicitude which 
he shows that the Cavalier of the lions—who happened, indeed, at 
that juncture to be in no humour for trifling—should keep an exact 
account of the sheep. 

Of the noble Frederick II., the “very glass of form” as he is 
curiously enough here called, we read how on a day he received 
an embassy from that mysterious personage yclept Prester John. 
Whether this be the Grand Negus of Abyssinia, where the name 
is said to be altogether unknown, or the Emperor of Cangingu 
mentioned by Marco Polo, is not here very material. Prester John 
is almost hopelessly covered with obscurity and confusion. The 
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fame of the Khan, says Gibbon, who is supposed to have received 
the rites of baptism, has long amused the credulity of Europe. In 
the novel before us, he is entitled a most noble Indian gentleman, 
who sent ambassadors with the question, ‘‘ What is the best thing ?” to 
try the wisdom of Frederick, as the Queen of Sheba came personally, 
with a very long train, to try that of the wisest of the world. The 
ambassadors presented Frederick with three precious stones, of which 
he applauded the beauty but inquired not into the virtue. With 
regard to the question, he replied, ‘“‘ Measure.” Prester John said 
he was wise in word but not in deed, because, though his answer 
was just and satisfactory, he had asked no question about the real 
value and properties of the jewels. After an offer to make him 
Seneschal of his Court, which the Emperor Frederick appears not to 
have accepted, Prester John began to think the jewels were lost in 
the possession of one who did not comprehend their true value, and 
sought about how to recover them. At last he sent a lapidary, one 
of his dearest friends, with instructions to get them back at all costs. 
The lapidary opened a shop near the palace of Frederick, and exposed 
precious stones for sale. But when he saw any courtier, he gave 
instead of selling. His manner of transacting business procured him 
great custom in a comparatively brief period. At last this mercantile 
peculiarity was mentioned to Frederick, who sent for him, and showed 
him his imperial jewel-box. The lapidary made little account of it, 
but inquired if he had any other jewels. Then Frederick showed 
him the three he had received from Prester John. Then the lapidary 
was glad at heart, and taking up one stone he said: “This, sir, is 
worth the best city you possess.” Taking up another, he said: “This 
is worth your best province.” Lastly, taking up the third, he said : 
“ This, sir, is worth more than your whole empire ;” and saying this, 
he closed his fist on the jewels. Now, the virtue of one of them 
was to render him that pressed it in his hand invisible ; and so the 
lapidary went away quietly down the steps and out at the palace door, 
unseen by the emperor or his Court, and came back to his master and 
gave him the stones, who received them with astonishing delight. 

Crescimbeni makes this Frederick II. the father of popular poesy. 
He certainly wrote several Sicilian and Italian canzoni, and, being 
besides of a generous disposition, was continually surrounded by 
trouveurs, musicians, and skilled men in every art then known. One 
day he was washing his hands before dinner, when three masters of 
necromancy, dressed in long robes, approached him. He ordered 
them to show their skill. Incontinently the sky grew overcast, a heavy 
rain fell, with thunder and lightning, so that men’s hearts failed them 
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for fear, and all the cavaliers fled into different corners of the room. 
The hailstones alone were like steel helmets. Again the heavens 
waxed sunny and serene, and the necromancers asked as a reward the 
assistance of the young Count of St. Bonifacio against their enemies. 
The emperor assented ; the count went, fought three battles, destroyed 
the enemy, married and had children. His eldest son was now near 
forty, and the count, of course, an old man, when the masters of 
necromancy inquired if he would care to see Frederick again. “ By 
this time he may be dead and buried, and everything will certainly be 
changed,” answered the count. “Why should I return?” The 
masters began to laugh, and said : “ Nevertheless, we will take you.” 
After a long journey they came to the Court of Frederick, and found 
him still washing his hands before dinner, in every respect as they 
had left him. 

No need for the ancient laws to have decreed such severe punish- 
ments against the Zzmpesfarii, or those who raise tempests by the 
aid of devils, if they never employed their power worse than the 
masters of necromancy in this marvellous history. How well they 
will bear a contrast with Ovid’s old Dipsas, who, like them— 

Quum voluit, toto glomerantur nubila ccelo : 
Quum voluit, puro fulget in orbe dies. 
but also, alas! cleaved the ground with a song, . would not allow 
the village fathers of the Romans to rest in their graves, violated the 
sanctity of the marriage bed, and never saw sober the mother of 
Memnon in her rosy chariot. 

The tale entitled, “‘ How the Emperor Frederick asked a question 
of two wise men, and what guerdon he gave them,” relates to 
Frederick Barbarossa, though there is nothing to distinguish him, 
except the internal evidence of the tale, from that Frederick II. to 
whom the other tales connected with the Emperor Frederick apply. 
One of the wise men mentioned in this tale is Messer Bolgaro ; the 
other, by no commendable system of abbreviation, is in all the edi- 
tions styled simply Messer M. _Bolgaro was a celebrated Bolognese 
lawyer, and flourished about the middle of the twelfth century. 
The Messer M. is a certain Martino Gosio, who held a rival 
school of law. Of Bolgaro an interesting fact is recounted, 
bearing reference to his family history. Having married a second 
time a woman of mature age, commonly believed to be a widow, but 
taken by himself for a maiden, he entered the law schools next. 
day to give his usual lecture. His first words unfortunately were, 
Rem non novam neque insolitam aggredimur, which, interpreted by 
the students of the lady, whom he had found to be other than he 
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took for, nearly broke the benches with laughter and _ ironical 
applause. The question proposed to the wise men in the Cento 
Novelle is : “ Can I, according to law, give and take to and from my 
subjects with no other reason than my will?” To this one of the 
wise lawyers—we are not told which—answers in the affirmative ; and 
the other, as lawyers have been wont to do from time immemorial, in 
the negative. Then one is to be rewarded with a scarlet cap and a 
white palfrey, the other with permission to make a law as he lists. 
A question arises as to the distribution of these guerdons. It is 
held that he who replied in the affirmative should receive the cap 
and palfrey as a jester for saying pleasing things ; but the other, who 
followed after justice, should have the privilege of an act of legislature. 

To Frederick II. is also attributed the hanging of that worthy, 
who was so deeply loved by his chaste and modest wife, and re- 
gretted by her with more than wonted and wife-like demonstrations 
of distress; the wife who, as Jeremy Taylor says, “in the morning 
of her passion, on the grave of her husband, and in her funeral 
garments, married her new and stranger guest.” We refer to the 
well-known story of the Ephesian matron, told by Eumolpus on 
board Lyca’s vessel, in Petronius. This Milesian fable seems, from 
the knowledge it displays of human nature, to have pleased many 
fabulists. It exists in the Seven Wise Masters, one of the oldest 
collections of Oriental tales, under the title of “The Widow.” Here 
the conduct of the lady is aggravated by the circumstance of her 
husband’s death from anxiety on her account. One day, while 
dividing bread for the family dinner, she had carelessly cut her hand. 
The husband, seeing it, died. This is a curious and touching evi- 
dence of the affection of husbands in the old days. But what did 
the widow? She dragged her husband from his tomb by a rope she 
had fastened round his neck, and cut his head open with a sword, 
besides knocking out two of his teeth with a stone, to make him 
like the body that had been stolen. Then she said to the stranger : 
“ Marry me ;” but he refused, as he does in the JVovellino. The story 
is also amongst the Fabliaux, that of the Femme gui se fist putain 
sur la fosse de son mari. But perhaps the best version of the legena 
is where we should least expect to find it—in the Chinese language. 
There, after some preliminary sentences of Confucius, such as— 
“Even the affection of blood-relations is often but a shadow,” and 
“Tenderest love turns into most savage hate,” we learn that a 
certain Tchouang-tsen, a philosopher, once upon a time married a 
certain Tian of Soung, whence the narrative is named “The Matron 
of the City of Soung.” On a day Tchouang, who seems to have 
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been of a saturnine temperament, walked among the tombs of a neigh- 
bouring burial-ground. There he came upon a fresh grave,’ near 
which sat a lady in deep mourning entirely dressed in white. With 
a white fan she was fanning diligently the moist mound. Tchouang, 
conceiving the matter to be a mystery, politely inquired into the 
cause. “Iam,” said the woman, bitterly weeping, “a widow! He who 
lies here, my lost love, with his last words besought me to wait at least 
till his grave was dry before I married another;” and while she spoke she 
went on fanning. Said Tchouang : “ Let me assist you in this pious 
action.” He invoked demons accordingly, and the earth very soon 
became dry. The widow, overjoyed, presented him with her fan as 
a reward. Tchouang went home and composed some verses on the 
event. His wife Tian saw the verses, and said : “ Where did you get 
this fan?” He told her, and she loaded the lady with maledictions 
as a disgrace to her sex and a dishonour to all humanity. She called 
her, indeed, a heartless monster, an image of insensibility. ‘Tchouang 
immediately composed some more verses—“ A painting shows the 
exterior but not the interior of an animal; one can see a woman’s 
face but not her heart.” His wife was displeased with these lines, 
and, having abused her husband, broke the white fan in pieces. 
Tchouang told her he was delighted with this display of vivacity at 
his idea of her being able to act in the heartless way of the widow. 
A few days after he fell ill and died. His last words, in spite of his 
wife’s protestations of everlasting fidelity were : “ What a pity you 
broke the fan!” She then appears to have given vent to the most 
violent grief. ‘All the neighbourhood,” in the graphic words of the 
original, “resounded with her howls.” But soon a young bachelor, 
in a dress of violet silk, a black bonnet, crimson shoes, and an em- 
broidered girdle, appears. His name is Wangsun. Tian falls desper- 
ately in love with him, sends the body of her dead husband, with 
sundry contemptuous additions, to an old outhouse, and prepares the 
wedding feast and the bridal chamber. But just before the consum- 
mation so devoutly wished by Tian, an accident happens to Wangsun. 
An acute disorder seizes him, for which the king’s physician has told 
him the only remedy is the brain of a man lately dead dissolved in 
warm wine. Off runs Tian with a lamp and a chopper to that old 
outhouse, turns up her sleeves, takes the chopper with both hands, 
and smashes the coffin, which Tchouang with salutary precaution had 
ordered of thin boards. Resting, out of breath with her exertion, 
she is surprised by seeing her husband suddenly sit up. He has 
recovered from a cataleptic fit. He follows her to his house, which 
he finds swept and garnished. “My dear,” says she, “I have 
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been lamenting for you ever since you died ;” and she hides her 
face in her handkerchief. Tchouang, after thanking her for this 
testimony of affection and regard, inquires how it is she has on a 
wedding garment? With the ready wit of a woman, she tells him she 
had a secret presentiment of her approaching felicity. ‘‘ Good,” says 
her husband ; “ why was my coffin in the outhouse?” As she has no 
reply, she naturally weeps; while Tchouang, having inspired himself 
with the warm wine, betakes himself to his wonted solace, and writes 
several verses on his wife’s infidelity, concluding with a couplet, of 
which the burden is, that it is better to dry up a grave with a fan than 
to split open a coffin with a chopper. Tian eventually hangs herself. 
Her husband, with a highly laudable economy of expense, patches 
up his own old coffin and puts her carcase into it. He then composes 
more verses, and, having resolved never to marry again, sails on a 
distant voyage. 

To return to the Wovellino. Of the Re Currado, probably Conrad 
IV., son of Frederick IT., and, like his father, excommunicated by In- 
nocent IV., who also did him the honour of causing a crusade to be 
preached against him, we read that when, as a boy, he did amiss, his 
companions were beaten—a vicarious punishment, which is said in 
the novel to have had such good effect on Conrad as is not corro- 
borated by his history. Of Conradin, his son, the last of the Hohen- 
stauffen, who before his judicial murder at the age of seventeen cast 
his glove, the seed of the Sicilian Vespers, among the crowd, nothing 
is told. But we have, en revanche, a pretty tale of the love—amar per 
amare, as the Italians then called it— of his murderer, Charles d’Anjou. 

Of our own history we read many things not known’to Hume or 
Macaulay. Besides the tale of the black horse presented to Richard 
by Saladin, in which much dramatic effect is lost by the absence of 
the demon in the charger, there is a story of the great liberality and 
courtesy of a certain Re Giovane, probably the son of Henry II., 
who governed in Normandy during his father’s lifetime. Roscoe, 
who unfortunately has chosen this story as one of his specimens 
of translation, renders Re Giovane, “ King John ;” and Dunlop, who 
wonders how “ King John” obtained such high reputation in Italy, 
unless by his dastardly submission to the Pope, espouses the version 
of Roscoe. But the incidents of the account correspond little with the 
history of John, who is not proved to have revolted against his 
father so evidently as Henry, Geoffrey, and Richard; and Henry 
actually died at Chateau Martel of a fever during his father’s life, 
exactly as is related in our story, where the courteous king, being 
deeply in debt, is made to say, with an affectionate and polite remem- 
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brance of his craving creditors, to the notary who attends him on his 
death-bed : “ Write that I commit my soul to perpetual imprisonment 
until these excellent gentlemen are paid.” Moreover, there is the cor- 
rect word for John, Giovanni—and therefore giovane could scarcely 
be an orthographical error—in another tale, the old tale of the lean 
horse pulling at the wild vine attached to the church bell-rope, too 
short through wear and age, and the subsequent disgrace of the 
animal’s owner. 

Several of the fables are old favourites. There is, for instance, 
that of Narcissus and the fountain; but the fair youth is changed 
by Cupid, after his death from drowning, into an almond-tree, 
the tree which bears the first buds of spring and renews the fair 
time of love. The version is scarcely an improvement on that of 
Ovid, in which Narcissus is changed into the fruitless flower which is 
now known by his name, the saffron centre surrounded by snowy 
petals, which so soon withers and passes away. Nor is there any- 
thing in the Italian version about Echo and her unavailing affection ; 
no speech of Narcissus before his death; no touches of poetical 
description like that of the solitary silver fountain, never ruffled by 
bird or beast, or falling branch, of which the fable of Ovid is so full. 
Then there is the story of Hercules, strong above all other men, who 
had a wife that troubled him sore. One day he went into the forest 
and there destroyed bears, lions, and all other innumerable wild 
beasts. But he came home with his clothes torn, and lions’ skins on 
his back. “What news, my dear?” quoth his wife. “I come,” said 
Hercules, “ from the forests, where I have found the wildest beasts 
more manageable than you.” 

The novel from the De Consolatione ad Helviam Matrem, 
echoes the well-known notes of the Stoical philosophy, familiar to 
the classical reader, but may be caviare to the general. Seneca, 
wishing to console a matron whose son had lately died, said : “ Were 
you a woman like the rest, I should not speak to you as I now speak. 
But since being a woman you have the intellect of a man, I say thus.” 
He goes on to tell her it is wiser to receive consolation than to shut 
oneself up in a corner and refuse it. If, he says, you tell me you are 
weeping for your son, I answer it is not so; you weep for your own 
loss, that is for your own self, and it is a mean thing to do this ; but 
if you say I weep because I loved him well; surely you loved him 
not less alive than dead; and if you weep for love, why did you not 
lament when he was alive, knowing he must die? “ And thus,” con- 
cludes the novel, “ he consoled her.” Of the same Seneca we learn 
in the WVovellino that he beat Nero when he was a boy under his 
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teaching, and Nero, remembering the beating, soon after he became 
emperor condemned Seneca to death. Seneca’s wife said: “ How 
sad to die innocent!” “Surely better than to die guilty,” answered 
the philosopher. 

Of tales new to the writer of this article, though possibly old 
to many of its readers, there is that of the toll imposed in the land 
of a certain lord on those suffering from any bodily defect—a fruitful 
source of revenue which has not been sufficiently considered perhaps 
by the political economists of our time. On a day one comes to pass 
who is maimed of a foot ; the toll-man demands his penny. The 
passenger refusing it, a scuffle ensues, on which he produces a hook, 
for he has no hand. ‘“ Now you owe me twopence,” says he who 
sits at the receipt of custom. Further scuffling causes the passenger’s 
cap to fall off, which he wore @ /a militaire over one side of his head, 
and shows him defective in an eye. “Now,” says the other, “you 
owe threepence.” Then succeeds mutual tearing of hair, and the 
toll-man finds his adversary has a scald-head, and demands fourpence. 
The moral is—submit quietly to legalised extortion and injustice, and 
get out of a difficulty as quietly.and quickly as you can. 

The ninetieth tale is the indiscreet action of a housewife, who had 
made an eel pasty and left it in her kneading trough. A mouse, 
enticed by the odour, entered the window. ‘The housewife brought 
her cat and put him into the trough to catch the mouse. But the 
mouse hid itself among the flour, and the cat ate the pasty ; and 
when the cover of the trough was removed, the mouse jumped out, 
and the cat was too full to followhim. More ingeniously constructed 
than this piece of fooling, quoted only to show the variety of subjects 
in the WVovellino, is the story of the Greek king and his learned 
captive. Now, the intelligence of this captive soars above the 
stars, and from him the king learns that his fine Spanish steed has 
been nourished on asses’ milk, that one of his jewels contains a live 
worm, and that he himself is a baker's son. The reason of this 
wisdom in the captive was his faculty of observation. He had noticed 
that the horse’s ears bent downwards ; that the jewel was warm ; and, 
as the king had given him half a loaf daily for the first discovery, 
and for the second a whole loaf, he had correctly formed his conclu- 
sion concerning that particular unchastity of the king’s mother to 
which he owed his birth. 

Of the novels imitated by Boccaccio, there is that of Filippo 
Balducci, who, on losing his wife whom he much loved, left the world 
and took refuge with his only son, a child of two years, in a little 
hermitage on Mount Asinajo. There the boy saw nobody but his 
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father, and heard nothing but prayers and holy talk of God and the 
saints for sixteen years. Then the father, thinking him little likely to be 
seduced by any influence of this world, took him one day to Florence 
in his usual quest of provision. Here the youth saw many things, 
and amongst them a bevy of girls. He inquired of his father what 
these might be ; who forthwith replied, with a perfect intrepidity of 
lying only perhaps to be acquired in religious solitude, “ Green geese.” 
His son, forgetting all the rest of the wonders he had seen, asked 
immediately for one of them, and the father repented him of his 
journey. This story of Boccaccio is taken from one of our ancient 
novels, where a king brings up his son in a dark cave, because 
astrologers had told him that if his child saw the sun before he was 
ten years old he would lose his sight. Afterwards many beautiful 
jewels and other idle toys are put before the boy, and among them 
some women, whom the king names—not so unnaturally as Balducci 
—devils. These the king’s son prefers to all the others. This inci- 
dent has been often imitated—by La Fontaine, amongst other authors, 
in La Coupe Enchantée. Again, Boccace has taken the famous tale of 
the three Rings, by which the Jew, whom the prince of Italian 
novelists names Melchizedek, disappoints the greed of Saladin. The 
story is best known in the German version of Lessing. ‘The tale of 
the King of Cyprus, Guy de Lusignan, whose character was wholly 
reformed by a casual observation of a lady of Gascony, occupies two 
pages in Boccaccio, while in the Movellino it is included in about a 
dozen lines. Several other tales of the Cento Wovelle have, in like 
manner, been extended, and almost always improved, by him. But 
turning over its old pages we fall upon an anecdote which admonishes 
us of the tediousness of too long an article. A company of cavaliers 
and other persons were taking supper one evening in a grand house 
at Florence, where there happened to be present a courtier, a man of 
exceeding garrulity. After supper he began a tale, which seemed to 
be interminable. Then one, calling him by name, said: “ He who 
taught you that tale taught you not the whole of it.” And the tale- 
teller asked: “Why not?” But the other answered: “ Because he 
never taught you the end.” Upon which the tale-teller, being 
abashed, straightway became dumb. 


JAMES MEW. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL AT HAMPTON 
COURT. 


ORTY-THREE years ago was published in the Gentleman's 
Magazine a copy of the lease of the Manor of Hampton Court, 
granted by Sir Thomas Docwra, prior of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, to Cardinal Wolsey. This was the first time 
that the words of the lease had appeared in print, and whenever since 
the lease has been required it has been taken from the Magazine. 

It is, therefore, a somewhat curious coincidence that the same 
Magazine is now enabled to publish particulars of the greatest inter- 
est relating to Hampton Court, Zemp. Oliver Cromwell, which have, 
up to the present, never been laid before the public. We refer to 
what is described as an “ Inventory of Goods and Servants at Hamp- 
ton Court,” taken by order of the House of Commons in June 1659. 
This interesting document is preserved at the State Paper Office, 
amongst the uncalendared papers of that period. The reason for taking 
the inventory is set forth in a sort of preamble, and is alleged to have 
been “so as there be not embezzlement of” the goods. Cromwell 
died in September of the previous year, and, in anticipation of the 
arrival of Charles II., it was thought undesirable to allow the palace 
to be stripped. 

The inventory is valuable for many reasons. It links the days ot 
Charles I. with those of Charles II., and encloses much of interest 
relating to Cromwell, as we are supplied with the names of the occu- 
pants of the several apartments, not only during the Protectorate, but 
also in the time of Charles I. The list enumerates the contents of 
nearly 100 rooms ; but tradition asserts that when the palace was 
first completed it contained 1,500. Nor is the inventory confined 
to the palace. The committee who drew it up mention the statues 
in the gardens ; they reported upon the watercourses, numbered the 
deer in the parks, and named the servants that remained. 

The gentlemen entrusted with this work were the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, Mr. C. Dendy, and Mr. John Embree; and no auctioneer’s 
clerks ever did their work more thoroughly. Not only are the con- 
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tents of all the rooms specified, the quality of the curtains, the bed- 
ding, the coverings of thé Chairs, and the hangings ‘on the walls 
described, but every article in the wardrobes, the pantries, the larders, 
the pastry room, the kitchens, and the scullery is duly chronicled. 

The committee were accompanied over the palace by Mr. Richard 
Marriott, “who looketh to the wardrobe and house,” says the inven- 
tory; and he appears to have been the deputy at the time of Mr. 
Kennersley, “ who was of late ordered to be housekeeper as well as 
wardrobe-keeper.” Marriott knew the history of every picture, every 
piece of furniture, and every culinary article; and the committee 
under his directions placed a mark against everything that had 
belonged to Cromwell. By the use of this inventory an antiquary 
would find no difficulty in furnishing any dwelling-place of that 
period, from a royal palace to the meanest cottage in the land. 

Mr. Marriott not only commended himself to the good opinion 
of Sergeant Dendy and his friend, but he won favour of those who 
came in with Charles II.; and we find from a characteristic entry in 
Pepys’s diary that when Charles IJ. made Hampton Court a residence, 
Marriott filled the office of housekeeper. Under date July 23, 1665, 
Pepys says: “To Hampton Court, where I followed the king to 
chapel, and there heard a good sermon. ... . I was not invited 
any-whither to dinner, though a stranger, which did also trouble me ; 
but yet I must remember it is a Court, and indeed where most are 
strangers: but, however, Cutler carried me to Mr. Marriott’s, the 
housekeeper, and there we had a very good dinner and good com- 
pany, among others Lilly the painter.” 

It would be wearisome to the reader to give more than a few 
extracts from this inventory, and a selection is therefore made of some 
of the principal rooms. 

According to tradition, Cromwell’s bed-chamber was upon the 
ground floor; and in the time of Charles I. it was used as a day room. 
A legend relates that upon one occasion Charles I: was standing with 
some of his children at the open window of this room when a gipsy 
woman made her appearance, and solicited permission to tell the 
fortune of the royal children. This was refused by the king ; where- 
upon the woman, drawing a small steel mirror from her basket, in- 
vited the king to look in it. The king took the mirror from the 
woman’s hand, and looking upon the face saw the reflection of a 
decapitated head. He shuddered, turned pale, and with trembling 
hand returned the mirror. The woman, seeing the king’s agitation, 
said: “ When a dog dies in the room you now stand in, your son will 
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regain the throne.” This was the very room in which Cromwell was 

first seized with the illness which resulted in his death, and while he 

lay sick in bed a favourite dog that he possessed was found one 

morning at the door dead. When Cromwell got a little better he 

hurried away to Whitehall, where, a few days after his arrival, he died. 
The bed-chamber contained, according to the inventory :— 


5 pieces of fine tapestry hangings of Vulcan and Venus. 
2 window-curtains, one of scarlet baize, the other of serge. 
1 small couch of fly-coloured damask, and cased with watchet baize. 
2 elbow chairs ap oo és ob 
4 back stools ~ - a - 
1 black table with a turned frame. 
I pair of andirons with double brass. 
1 pair of creepers with fire-shove! and tongs. 
1 pair of bellows. 
In his dressing-room were :— 


1 old coberd. 

1 Spanish table. 

2 small Turkey carpets. 

I pair of andirons with double brass. 

I pair of creepers, and fire-shovel, tongs, and bellows. 
4 back stools of Turkey work. 


There is a “ bed-chamber” inventoried which there is reason to 
suppose was the one used by Charles I., and which remained un- 
occupied and unfurnished during the time of Cromwell. 

The Earl and Lady Falconberg’s bed-room (son-in-law and 
daughter of Cromwell) had been stripped before the inventory was 
commenced ; but we are told that in one of their rooms, formerly 
occupied by the Duke of Richmond, the walls were hung about with 
old green perpetuano ; and there were two back stools, three folding 
stools, and one foot-stool covered with “old green cloth.” 

The Lady Frances (daughter of Cromwell), widow of Mr. Rich, 
had “lodgings, formerly the late king’s cabinet room ;” and the 
principal room was furnished as follows :— 

5 pieces of tapestry hangings of Meleager. 
I piece of tapestry hangings of Sorteene. 
1 feather bed and bolster. 
1 holland quilt. 
1 pair of andirons with double brasses. 
I pair of creepers, and fire-shovel, tongs, and bellows. 
2 window-curtains of red baize. 
All of which belonged to Charles I. 

There were three rooms used by Lady Claypole (Cromwell’s 

favourite daughter) as nurseries : one was at the end of the passage 
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leading to the tennis court; a second was a portion of the armoury, 
“a room hung round with striped stuff ;” and the third was a room 
formerly belonging to the Bishop of Canterbury, which, from the 
furniture and hangings, must have been the largest and best... 

The principal apartments used by Lord and Lady Claypole were 
also stripped before the inventory was taken. 

Colonel Philip Jones, the Comptroller, occupied as a bed-room 
that which had formerly been the Lord Chamberlain’s. 

The lodgings of all the personal attendants on those named are 
fully described. “In a room below stairs where the servants dyne, 
formerly called the Vestry,” there were five tables and eight forms. 

Colonel William Cromwell, and John Howe the preacher, had 
bed-rooms adjoining each other. Howe’s bed-chamber is described 
as containing the following : “ The room hung round in grey-striped 
stuff; one standing bed, with feather bed and bolster, two blankets 
and a rug, the furniture of the like striped stuff ;” one bed had a 
“‘head-cloth and four curtains.” Dr. Clarke lay not far from Mr. 
Howe, and in his room were “one half-headed bedstead, one deal 
table, and a form.” 

There were two wardrobes, which were filled with a large assort- 
ment of useful articles ; and then the inventory descends into the 
kitchen, scullery, pastry, and flesh larder. 

In looking over the inventory it is curious to note that only four 
looking-glasses are mentioned. This could not have arisen from 
any scarcity of that article at the period, because in the celebrated 
inventories of the palaces of Henry VIII. there are fourteen mentioned 
and fully described. ‘The first mentioned in Hampton Court was in 
the “rich bed-chamber,” and is thus described—“ one large looking- 
glass in an ebony frame.” Then, “in the lower wardrobe” were “ two 
small looking-glasses, one of them being broke.” The fourth hung in 
a room which in the time of Charles I. was occupied by the Bishop 
of Canterbury, and during Cromwell’s Protectorate was used by his 
daughter, Mrs. Claypole, as a nursery. The description is as follows: 
“ One large looking-glass in an ebony frame, with a string of silk and 
gold.” The absence of any further reference to looking-glasses is rather 
suggestive. Perhaps Oliver Cromwell objected to them on principle, 
as leading to vanity ; or possibly such as were in use were regarded 
as personal property, and the owners carried them away when they 
left the place. 

Arter the return of Charles II. an aspirant for royal notice pub- 
lished a book, which he called “ The Court and Kitchen of Elizabeth, 
commonly called Joan Cromwell,” in which he charged “ Joan” 
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with being niggardly in the details of her table ; but this inventory 
tends to dissipate the slander, because it shows her to have possessed 
a very extensive collection of kitchen utensils and appliances : copper 
pots and pans, iron crevets, brass pots, scummers of brass, “ moulds 
or pattipans,” abound. In the scullery were pewter dishes of five 
several sizes, while the trencher plates are numbered by dozens. 
In the pastry every article—dishes, colanders, pans, and chasers— 
was of brass; the candlesticks were of pewter, and the snuffers 
were “ lined.” 

The garden boasted of sun-dials, a large fountain surmounted with 
a brass statue of Arethusa, and a number of brass and marble statues. 
The inventory gives the following list of statues as standing on 
“ pedestals of stone :”—“ In the Privy Garden, one brass statue of 
Venus, one brass statue of Cleopatra, one white marble statue of 
Adonis, and one white marble statue of Apollo.” nly one of these 
statues remains in the grounds of Hampton Court ; and that one, 
singularly enough, is up to the present time styled erroneously by 
the guide books and by the palace guides “ Duna.” This is of 
brass, and stands upon the summit of a kind of triumphal arch of 
stone in the middle of the round pond in Bushey Park. ‘The figure 
is one of extreme beauty. The left hand is upon the breast, support- 
ing the drapery, and in the right hand, which hangs down by the 
side, is a golden apple. There can be no doubt that this is the figure 
of Venus mentioned in the inventory, which, by some gross blunder, 
has been of late dubbed Diana. George II. is credited with having 
removed all the other statues to the grounds of Windsor Castle. 

In the House or Home Park there were computed to be 700 
head of deer ; and in Bushey Park thirty red deer, and “1,700 great 
and small” of other deer. 

Hampton Court has been greatly altered since Cromwell's time, 
and there is not one chamber which is now associated with his 
memory. The Great Hall of course remains, in which were two organs; 
the larger one a gift from Cromwell’s friend Dr. Goodwin, president 
of Magdalen College, Oxford ; but the hall is more closely associated 
with the grand entertainments given by Wolsey, and the revels of 
Henry VIII., than with Cromwell. In like manner the chapel is 
only in a general way associated with his memory. 

More interesting reminiscences will occur in “the Mantegna 
Gallery,” as it is called, after the painter of a series of pictures now 
hung in it. In Cromwell’s time this was called the “ Long Gallery.” 
The pictures, nine in number and of gigantic size, formed at one 


time part of a collection belonging to the Marquis of Mantua, 
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the whole of which Charles I. purchased at a cost of £80,000. 
They represent the Triumphs of Julius Cesar, and were painted 
by Andrea Mantegna. Their excellence and beauty have never 
been questioned, but this is not the place to say more. Crom- 
well must have looked upon these grand pictures every time he 
strode along the gallery. They seem now to identify themselves 
with his spirit, and to depict the ideal triuttphs that he would fain 
have won for England. 

In the Great Hall, also, there are several pieces of tapestry that 
occur in the inventory. Amongst the relics adorning the Armoury 
there may be some from the battle-fields of Naseby, Dunbar, or Wor- 
cester, but the history of each article is only conjectural. The 
Mantegna pictures, a few pieces of tapestry, and the statue of Venus 
are the only things to which we can with certainty attach any re- 
miniscences of Cromwell. We certainly know that he walked about 
the gardens and hunted the deer in the parks, but neither the gardens 
nor the trees were then in the form that they are now; and it is only 
by the valuable aid of Mr. Greenhill, the able Clerk of the Works, that 
one can distinguish that which is old from that which is new. A large 
portion of the palace is now occupied by ladies popularly called 
“ The Queen’s Pensioners ;” and our acquaintance with the palace is 
limited to the State apartments. But Mrs. Heaton, the Queen’s 
housekeeper, who is solely responsible for the charge of all the rooms, 
will, upon suitable application and proper reasons given, permit the 
royal chapel to be inspected. 


Seven days after the funeral of the Lady Elizabeth, Cromwell 
was so far recovered as to go out into the parks, and the good news 
was circulated throughout the kingdom; yet seven days more, and he 
traversed the pebbly way that led to the water gallery, and embarked 
in his barge for Whitehall to resume his place at the head of the 
Council of State. This was August 24 : on September 3 he was dead. 
Like a hero, he died in harness at his post. 

The Palace of Hampton Court has witnessed many vicissitudes in 
the lives of those who have resided there; it is associated with the 
pageantries of Wolsey, the revels of Henry VIII., and with many a 
scene of regal joyousness ; but the sorrows and the deaths it has wit- 
nessed have cast a gloom over its history, and ultimately caused 
it to be omitted from the list of royal residences, although it is 
reputed to stand upon the most healthy spot within twenty miles of 
London. 

Here Edward VI. was born, but here his mother, Jane Seymour, 
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died. Here Queen Mary and Philip of Spain spent their dull 
honeymoon; and here Queen Elizabeth held her Christmas fes- 
tivities. Here James I. sat as Moderator, and listened to the argu- 
ments of Presbyterians and Churchmen; and here Queen Anne, 
his wife, died in 1618. Here Charles I. and Queen Henrietta 
spent their honeymoon ; and here Charles I. was kept a prisoner 
previous to his trial aad execution. Here Mary Cromwell was 
married to Earl Falconberg in 1657; and here, in 1658, died 
little Oliver, and his mother, the Lady Elizabeth; while almost at 
the same time Cromwell himself was seized with the illness which 
eventually terminated in his death. 

These are a few only of the events that have made this palace 
dear to the nation. The recital might have been lengthened, but it 
was not necessary. We know how pleasures and sorrows almost 
mingled together; how music and dancing preceded and followed 
after suffering and death ; but, in the opinion of many, the palace 
derives a more special interest from its association with the last 
weeks of Cromwell’s life, and the gathering about him there of his 
relatives and friends, than it does from masques or revels, the honey- 
moons of queens and kings, or the deaths of many sovereigns. 


JOHN B. MARSH. 
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NE great difficulty in the way of obtaining accurate intelligence 
concerning the particulars of the struggle now beginning in the 
East arises from the ignorance that prevails concerning the districts in 
which the more active fighting may be expected. Names of places are 
spelt according to the caprices of the European traveller or geographer, 
or according to some effort he makes to reproduce in English the 
sounds of a different tongue. We thus find two rivers that flow 
into the Black Sea variously called the Tchorek and the Tchoruk, 
and the Tschoroch and the Tscholoch. Mr. Valentine Baker, in his 
“ Clouds in the East,” gives an account of the astuteness by aid of 
which the Turks outwitted the Russians at the close of the cam- 
paigns of 1828 and 1829. In making a fair copy of the deed which 
fixed as the limit of Russian possession the more southern river, the 
clerk substituted that of the more northern. By this trick the port 
of Batoum, one of the few serviceable harbours in the Black Sea, was 
retained by the Turks. ‘This story is told also by Count von 'Thie- 
*emann, who about two years ago passed through the Caucasus. It 
is, however, familiar enough to Englishmen who have any knowledge 
of Southern Russia. Long before the war was declared I was told by 
an English resident on the Caucasus that the lightest price at which 
Russia could be bought off was the port of Batoum, out of which 
she supposed herself to have been “choused.” 


HE use of the slang word with which I have closed the pre- 
ceding sentence is defensible in the present case if in no 

other, since its origin dates back to a similar exercise of Moslem 
ingenuity. In 1609 a messenger from the Grand Signior, otherwise 
a chiaous, sent over by Sir Richard Shirley, cheated some English 
merchants out of four thousand pounds, and the term immediately 


passed into a synonym for a swindler. In “The Alchemist” of Ben | 


Jonson is a conversation between Dapper and Face, in which the 
word is shown to be synonymous with a Turk :— 


Dapper. What do you think of me, 
That I am a Chiaous ? 
Facr What’s that ? 


Dapper. The Turk was here, 
As one would say, oh you think I am a Turk. 
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Ford classes the Chouses with “ Tag, rag, or other, hoget-mogen, 
varden, and skip-jacks.” The word is employed ina similar sense by 
Hakluyt and by Butler in “ Hudibras.” 


SEE it is “ suggested ”—what will people zot “ suggest ?”—that 
a yacht should be fitted out as a locomotive club-house, and 
sent about during the summer months, with its complement of mem- 
bers, instead of their remaining stationary in Pall Mall. The pro- 
moter of such a scheme can never have been proposed for a club 
himself, or, at all events, never could have got in, or he would surely 
never have entertained such a monstrous notion. Why, one of the 
chief reasons a man has for leaving town in autumn for a month of 
peace and quietness is to avoid the club bore ; to introduce whom 
upon shipboard would be as wicked as to place dynamite to explode 
by machinery, or to invite the inroads of the Zeredo Navalis. 
Imagine the being shut up a¢ sea—where even the most charming 
persons become hateful—with the club bore! Perhaps, after all, 
however, our “ promoter” means well ; he has his eye upon a good 
number of horrible people who now infest our social institutions, and 
who (he knows) will swallow this bait and join this novel yacht club ; 
and he has taken precautions (known only to Mr. Charles Reade and 
scuttlers) to prevent their returning to their native land. If so, and 
if his scheme succeeds, he will be a public benefactor. 


ROM a paper read by Mr. Frederick Martin before the Statis- 
tical Society, on the subject of the Comparative Progress of 
Population, I glean some curious particulars. Nine European States 
were passed under review by the lecturer, with the result of showing 
that, apart from such disturbance as is caused by circumstances like 
emigration, the average increase of population is greatest in England 
and Wales. Sweden and Denmark come second and third, Prussia 
fourth, and the Netherlands fifth. Then follow Austria, Spain, and 
Italy, and lastly France. It is thus seen that the increase is most 
rapid in the countries in which the Protestant religion is professed. I 
have no theory upon this subject, and leave it to those more ingenious 
in conjecture or more familiar with investigation to form one. As a 
simple statement of fact, however, the comparison has interest. 


OMPLAINT is made—and, I fear, justly—that modesty is 
growing rare, which makes it the greater pity that where it 
does exist it should not meet with encouragement. A friend of mine, 
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Mr. A., in opulent circumstances, but by no means deficient in saga- 
city, is so painfully. shy, that he hardly dares enter a jeweller’s shop— 
though very fond of presenting cadeaux to his lady friends—lest the 
proprietor should think he has some nefarious object—an idea, I 
must say, which his nervous appearance is calculated to inspire. At 
one establishment, however, he had made acquaintance, through fre- 
quent.visits, with one of its foremen, and got to patronisée it at last 
without any embarrassment. A few weeks ago, not having purchased 
anything at this shop for.some time, he repaired thither to buy a 
bracelet for a bride elect. He inquired as uswal for his friend, and 
was told that Mr. B. was on leave of absence, which very much upset 
him. He did, however, make his purchase, and presently went home. 
At his own door he was met face to face by a policeman in plain clothes, 
who it seems had followed him all the way. “Iam Detective C., 
sir, and I must ask you for all you know about Mr. B., his antece- 
dents, his position, and his present dwelling-place?” My friend had 
never seen the man except behind the counter, and he said so. 
“ That is unfortunate,” sighed the detective ; “we were in hopes you 
were a friend of his, and could give us some information ; for the 
fact is, he has absconded from his employers’ with more than £1,000 
worth of their property.” Poor A. has never set foot in a jeweller’s 
shop since, and entertains a strong impression that he remains 
permanently under the surveillance of the police. 


F the “ République des Lettres,” which is the organ of the youngest 
and most enthusiastic school of French literature, is to be 
trusted, a great man, whose untimely fate has been bewailed, is still 
in existence. Alexander Petofi, the Hungarian poet—the Burns of 
Hungary, as he has sometimes been called—whose songs stimulated 
to revolt the students at Pesth, and exercised upon the minds of his 
countrymen an effect that would be better understood if we could 
combine the influence of Burns in Scotland with that of Dibdin 
in England and of Béranger in France—was supposed to have died in 
Transylvania fighting as the aide-de-camp of Bem against the 
Russians. His body was never found, and rumours that he was living 
in retirement were from time to time disseminated. Now, however, 
according to the journal mentioned, the, poet is discovered, to be a 
prisoner in Siberia. As Petdfi was born in. 1823, he is still, com- 
peratively speaking, young. It is not likely, however, supposing the 
tale to be true, that Russia will speedily release a man of this stamp. 
She acquiesces fully in the idea of Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, that 
the man who makes the ballads of a nation is of more importance 
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than he who makes the laws, and she will keep her Hungarian linnet 
safely caged. It might not be wise, I think, under certain circum- 
stances, for Mr. Swinburne to venture too near the Russian dominions. 
Singing birds have always been the victims of exceptional cruelty of 
treatment. ; 


NE by one the monuments of Old London are disappéaring, 
and there are few places now remaining, except our public 
buildings, to which, on account of any association, real or supposed, 
with past greatness, our imaginations can turn. There are few per- 
sons of antiquarian taste who have not once in their lifetime_visited 
the Talbot or Tabard Inn, Southwark, that still preserves the associa- 
tions of the Canterbury Pilgrims. I use the word“still,” since a por- 
tion of it yet remains. It is, however, rapidly disappearing before the 
march of improvement, more than half of it being already destroyed. 
At the corner of the entrance to the yard a modern luncheon bar has 
been built, which will serve in some way to mark the spot, since it has 
taken the name—* The Old Tabard.” 


'N spite.of the artificial condition of society, there are still some 
* charming examples of waivété to be found even in a London 
club-house. At a very famous one, the other day, two notorious 
personages were elected ‘“‘ by the committee,” as can be done with a 
certain fixed number per annum of “gentlemen of eminent and 
meritorious character.” One committee-man was asked, why on 
earth they had elected such people? “Why not?” was the reply ; 
“ and besides, if we had not done it, it is certain that they would 
never have got in by the ordinary way.” 


AM glad to hear that Lady Essex, the wife of the fifth Earl, once 

the famous Kitty Stephens, still graces society. The Lady 
Essex in whose honour the memorial window was placed in Watford 
church, was wife to the sixth Earl. If, as may fairly be inferred from 
Johnson’s famous line, that those who “live to please must please 
to live,” the space of life is proportionate to the amount of pleasure 
accorded, years of existence are still in store for one who, among 
many other claims to distinction, was the best Polly (in the Beggar’s 
Opera) the present century has seen. Leigh Hunt says of her sing- 
ing in this part, that it is “like nothing else to be heard on the stage, 
and leaves all competition far behind ;” while Talfourd, a scarcely 
inferior critic, expresses his admiration in such terms as “ unaffected 
simplicity, quiet pathos, and graceful tenderness, which enchant me.” 
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WO critics were disputing the other day upon the literary merits 

of a certain well-known, much-read, but slightly “‘ wishy-washy ” 

poet. “You may say what you like,” said the counsel for the defence, 

‘but that man has made his mark in the world.” “Very true; that 
is because he can’t write,” was the reply. 


MONG the matters which the war between the Russ and 
the Turk seems likely to settle is the question of the import- 
ance of torpedoes in naval warfare. At the present moment there is 
a ferment about these inventions, attributable doubtless to the fact 
that their powers are as yet unknown, and that the most active 
element in fear is generally ignorance. An appeal has been made 
against their use on the ground that, like chain-shot and explosive 
bullets, they are so terrible an implement of warfare that their employ- 
ment should be prohibited. I fear a proposal of this kind, coming from 
the first naval power in Europe, and consequently from the nation 
that has most cause to dread their action, would move Europe to 
derision. I think, moreover, 
If an enemy’s fleet came round by the hill yonder, 
and, escaping our Channel squadron, got to the mouth of the Thames, 
there would be little compunction felt in blocking up with torpedoes 
the channel that led to London. In urging upon the world 
humanitarian projects, our motives must be above suspicion. So 
far, the Turks have suffered little from the torpedoes laid down by 
the Russians. Can it be that Muscovite ingenuity is once more 
getting the better of Muscovite patriotism, and that the famed tor- 
pedoes are, like those picked up after the Italian war, mere dummies ? 


HE philosophy of dreams has been often investigated without 
much coming of it. The most curious part of the subject is the : 
confusion of places, persons, and things which takes place in dreams. 
‘The other day, however, I heard of a confusion-of zdeas occurring to 
a dreamer which I believe to be unique in its way. He was a con- 
stant whist-player, and it often happened that after a long sitting 
he was introduced, during what was by no means his “ beauty- 
sleep” (if that takes place only befpre midnight), to the intimate com- 
panionship of the kings and queens and knaves of the four suits, like 
another “ Alice in Wonderland.” But once he found himself in “his 
unimaginable quandary. He dreamt he was in a very narrow lane, 
in which he had the misfortune to meet the thirteenth club, and wof 
being able to pass it, he trumped it. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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